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Professional Wire-Pulling. 


we briefly noticed 
in our last, the 
Supplemental 
Charter asked for 
by the Institute of 
Architects has been 
conceded, as every 
one expected it 
would be, and the 
clique of persons 
who got up a 
factious opposition to it to serve some purpose 
best known to themselves, and under the guise 
of an assumed concern for the welfare of the 
profession, may have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they have gained nothing by their 
disingenuous attack upon the leading repre- 
sentative body of the profession except to 
raise a general feeling against themselves,— 
which has already found expression at public 
meetings,—and the tortuous tactics they have 
employed, and to evoke the formal and official 
support to the Institute of the leading pro- 
vincial architectural societies, as well as that 
of the only London architectural society 
besides the Institute which has any important 
or recognised position. The last number of 
the Journal of Proceedings of the Institute 
contains, printed in full, the two petitions 
which were got up with such a flourish of 
trumpets against the Institute, and the cate- 
gorical reply of the latter body; and it is as 
well that those of our readers who are not 
members of the Institute, who may not, there- 
fore, see the Journal, and who may have been 
appealed to by the specious representations of 
the clique in question, should know a little 
about the facts, which one or two quotations 
will show them quite sufficiently. 

We have referred to the trco petitions in 
“pposition ; but even this pretended dual form 
ts a piece of bogus. One petition professes to 
tssue from a certain “Society of Architects,” 
the other from an “ Architectural Federation 
Committee.” The two, as is pointed out in the 
answer of the Institute, “to all intents and 
Purposes emanate from the same source, the 
directing spirits being in both the same indi- 
viduals, namely, the officers of the ‘Society 
of Architects,’” Concerning the said Society, 
the protest of which comes second on the list, 
the Institute rejoinder says :— 

“The Royal Institute, although it is in intimate 
communication, and in regular correspondence, 
With every, or almost every, architectural Insti- 
—, Society, or Association in the empire, as weil 
as,with the principal architectural bodies in Europe 
and America, and although it periodically presents 
‘©, oF fexchanges twith, them its Kalendar, its 








Journal of (Proceedings, and its annual volume of 


of Architects’ any official notice of the constitu- 
tion, the rules, or even a list of members, of that 
body; and the Royal Institute has, officially, no 
knowledge of the Society. Furthermore, the state- 
ment made in this clause (7) of the Society’s peti- 
tion, that the Architectural Association (of London) 
is merely a students’ tociety, is incorrect. The 
Architectural Association of London, which has 
been established for more than forty years, is com- 
posed of architects, architects’ assistants, and 
architectural students, to the number of one 
thousand, located in London and various parts of 
the country.” 


The Architectural Association, the import- 
ance and activity of which are well known in 
the profession, was one of the six bodies which 
sent in counter petitions in support of the 
Institute, and therefore it was the policy of 
the opposers to endeavour to represent it to 
the official authorities as a juvenile body of 
students. But, turning to the opposing peti- 
tion of the “ Architectural Federation Society,” 
which comes first on the list, and to which the 
answer of the Institute is mainly directed 
(since the second opposing petition was very 
little more, essentially, than a duplicate of the 
first), it will probably enlighten some of those 
who have been urged to sign petitions and 
circulars in opposition to the Institute, to see 
side by side the statement of the opposition 
as to their status and position, and the 
counter statement in the reply of the Insti- 
tute. The third and fourth clauses of the 
opposition document run as follows :— 


‘<3. That your Memorialists were appointed at a 
Conference which was publicly advertised and con- 
vened by notice addressed to all existing Societies 
and members of the Architectural profession in the 
United Kingdom, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen-street, on the 6th day of April, 1886, 
wherest architects from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and members of nearly all the existing 
Architectural Societies, including the said Royal 
Institute of British Architects, were present, and 
at such meeting the following resolutions were 
passed : 


‘That in the interests of the Architectural Profession 
and of the Public alike, it is desirable that all architects in 
the Kingdom sthould be united in one —_. mong 
branches in the Provincial Cities and Towns, a Cen 
Council in a — amongst ite members repre- 

tatives from the vinces. 
w That a Committee be formed without delay to give 
effect to the foregoing Resolution, and to facilitate the 
formation of Committees in the Provinces. __ 

That it is the opinion of this Meeting that instructions 
should be given to the Committee to consider the means 
necessary in order to obtain an Act of Parliament making 
it compulsory for all architects to hold s Government 


déploma.” 

«4 That your memorialists were appointed as 
the Committee to carry out the objects of the said 
Conference of Architects, and they have issued the 
following form to about 2,500 out of about 8,063 
members of the Architectural professions in order to 
obtain the respective opinions of such members, 


namely :— 


: we, the undersigned, are of opinion that it is 
PR on een of the Public and the Architectaral Pro- 
fessions alike thet legislative powers should be obtained, 





Transactions, has never received from the ‘ Society 


so that all persons hereafter entering the Professions shall 


be duly qualified by examination : We are desirous that 


Committees should be formed to promote the object in 
view, and to obtain the necessary Act of Parliament.’ 


“That this form of Declaration has already been 
signed by 1,257 members of the Architectural pro- 
fessions in all parts of the United Kingdom during 
the short period of two months, and signatures are 
daily being added, whereby the said number of 
signatures of members of the professions will be 
largely increased ; indeed, it may fairly be assumed 
from the foregoing figures that when forms of 
declaration have been sent to the whole of the 
members of the professions, the total number of 
signatures will be at least 4,000.” 


Now, let the candid reader compare with 
this a portion only (for we have not space for 
the whole) of the replies under the same head- 
ings on the part of the Institute :— 


“3. The Royal Institute did not receive any 
official notice of the Conference referred to. It 
was convened to be held in connexion with a Build- 
ing-Trades Exhibition by a self-constituted body 
called ‘Society of Architects,’ of which Society the 
Royal Institute has no official knowledge, and the 
meetings in question were held on the 6th of April 
last, the Royal Institute not being officially repre- 
sented at them; nor did any provincial society 
(according to the published reports) send to them 
any duly-authorised representative. The two meet- 
ings of the Conference to which the memorial refers 
were attended for the most part by juniors; not a 
single architect of age, leading, or reputation sup- 
ported any of the resolutions, nor did any gentle- 
man announce himself, nor was he announced from 
the chair, as a representative of any provincial 
society. .... 

“4. Mr. H. R. Gough and Mr. E. Farman, on 
behalf of the memoralists, state that they were ap- 
pointed as ‘the Committee’ to carry out the 
objects of the Conference of April last, but they 
do not describe the manner of their appointment, 
nor do they furnish a copy of the resolution appoiat- 
ing them, which was as follows :-— 

‘That the Committee do consist of the following gentle- 
men, with power to add to their number (at least twelve 
members of the architectural profession not belonging to 
any Society being included), viz.:—The President and 
Viee-Presidents of the Royal Institate of British Archi- 
tects (four); the President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Society of Architects (three) ; the President of the Archi- 
tectural Association (of London); the Presidents of 
existing provincial Societies (about sixteen) ; the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ Federation Committee 
(about seventeen, minas the Presidents of provincial 
Societies): Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Mr. Robert 
Walker (of Cork), Mr. @. A. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Henry Hall, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. C, H. Robertson, and Mr. 
Walter Emden.’ 

‘‘The Conference of April last thus decided that 
the question should be dealt with by about forty- 
seven persons, some forty of whom were to be 
members or representatives of the Royal Institute 
and of Provincial Societies, and at least twelve 
members of the architectural profession not belong- 
ing to any society. But thegreater number of those 
who were then designated by the Conference, as 
the ‘ Architectural Federation Committee,’ declined 
to accept the nomination, and wrote stating that 
they so declined. The Committee were consequently 
reduced to the following :— 


The President and Vice-Presidents of the 
‘Society of Architects’ (London). 
Birmingham Architectura! Association. 
Presi- ( Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
dents < Northern Architectura! Association. 
of the | York Architectural Association. 
Roval Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
Mr. Basil Champneys (London). 
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Mr. W. Young (London and Glasgow). 
Mr. R. Walker (Cork). 

Mr. C. H. De Grey Robertson 
Mr. W. Emden (London). 








(London). 


; irmingham 

foregoing, the Presidents of the Birmingham, 
ea aad Northern Architectural Associa- 
the Com- 


Edinburgh, and 
tions, when they consented to serve OD 
mittee, bad no idea, as they have since stated, t 


son to the Royal Institute was intended ; 
on, fe er 1 learning that It 


and they withdrew ther pames on 
was proposed to petition against t 
Rova! Institate of a Supplemental 
President of the 

Ireland (Mr. W. 
professional } urnal, 


the grant to 
Charter. 


H. Lynn) 


best of his belief, without 
received by him personally 


on the subject. 


action, and added to their number the following 


Mr. Alfred Emden, Barrister-at-law. . 


The 
Roval Institute of Architects of 
bas lately written to & 
stating that bis name was 
added, not only without his consent, but also, to the 
; any letter having been 
. ot. Mr. | constituted 
Basil Champneys has also, it is believed, withdrawn 
his name ; and it is known that not one of these five 
gentlemen ever attended a meeting of the Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, the remaining men bers took 





any readers who have not received the Institute 
| Jounal a pretty good idea what to think of 
the bona fides and public spirit of an oppo- 
sition which deliberately misrepresented its 
status and constitution to all whom it could 
reach or hope to influence by circulars, as well 
as to the official body to whom its petition was 
addressed ; and it will hardly be t ought sur- 
prising that, after this, the Institute and the 
high official body to whom they applied for 
their supplemental charter should have felt 
sceptical as to the genuineness and the value 
of the “1,257 signatures of members of the 
profession ” which were stated to have been 
obtained in support of the views of this self- 
y of reformers of the architec- 
tural profession. 

What strikes us most forcibly about all this 
disingenuous proceeding 1s t it affords 
one more illustration of the existence in 
the architectural profession of the present 


bat 


the 


—— 
. 


: Of the | day im England of a certain proportion of 

. Edgar F _ Architect, Hon. | «c..,; ay m Engian 
< oes t wo 7 persons who are not actuated hy the ordi- 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, A. R.1.B. A.,} tects.’ nary ideas of loyalty and straightforward 
Secretary conduct which are recognised as essential 


The recult is that the Committee, on whose behalf and binding in most professions which 
Mr. H. R. Gough avd Mr. E. Farman have! are called the professions of gentlemen. We 


memorialised the Privy Council, 


following :— 
Mr. H. R. Gough, F.R.LB.A., Presi- ~ 
deut x 
Mr. J. J. Lish, Architect, Vice- 


——— Ee ee 


President 
Mr. W. H. Seth Smith, Architect, | 


consist of the 


do not believe there is any other liberal pro- 
fession in which a set of proceedings so disin- 
genuous and so entirely op to good faith 
and true public spirit would have been entered 
into by any sufficient number of persons to 
maintain even the semblance of a public move- 


Vice-President Of the | ment. There are wranglings in other profes- 
Mr. E. Farman, Architect, Hon. ) ‘Society | sions ; but within the ranks of all of the liberal 
Secretary — of Archi- | professions it is recognised that there are some 
Mr. = A. = Middleton, A.R.1.B.A., tects. kinds of things that gentlemen and men of 
an © ; h t do. At present, the architec- 
4 ; (} R } : } onour may no . pr 
- he il ghia: tural profession seems to be infested by a 
Mr. R. Walker, Engineer, and, certain proportion of persons, not very numerous 
Member 


Mr. A. Pollard, late President of the York Archi- 


tectura! Association. 


Mr. W. Emden, Architect | Not members of any 
Mr. W. Young, Architect § architectural society, 


Mr. A. Emden, Barrister-at-law. 


That is to say, eleven members im all (seven 
whom belong to the ‘Society of Architects’) 
place of the representative Committee of fort 


seven members of the Royal Institute, of provincial 
societies, and others, who were authorised to 
increase their number (among others) by ‘ at least 
twelve members of the architectural profession, not 
being members of any Society,’ designated by the 
Conference of April, and mentioned above. Cireulars 
(Appendices C and D), addressed by Mr. H. R. 
Gough and Mr. E. Farman to ‘ Members of the 
stated 


Professions’ and to provincial mayors, 


that the Committee were elected in London at 


general conference attended by members of the 


we trust, but much more numerous than it is 
agreeable to think of, who are not above doing 
what in plain English may be called dirty 
actions, and who, if they will not them- 
selves do them, will condone them and 
call them “spirited” in others if they happen 
to be successful Only in the architec- 
tural profession, among liberal professions, is 
it, we imagine, possible for a bogus society to 
be got up by a bogus correspondence in & 
journal, to serve the purpose of individuals 
while pretending anxiety for the elevation of 
the profession. Only in the architectural a 
fession, among liberal professions, do we hear 
of such acts as the pi of a man’s drawings 

for purposes of publication, or the deliberate 
“| piracy of the plates of another journal. 


of 
in 
7 


professions from all parts of the Kingdom A quarter of a century ago such things 
(Appendix D); that they represented ‘all would have been out of the question ; 
existing socicts’ (Appendix C). . ... .|now there are not only those who do 
Furthermore, architects or civil engineers (such 


were the words used) were invited to sign the 
Declaration, on which it was stated that those 
terns included Borough Surveyors, District Sur- 
veyors, Local Board Surveyors, Quantity Surveyors, 


, Many 


and Land Surveyors ; and, it may be added 


such things, but those who condone them or 
are indifferent to them, and who will cha- 
racterise as “very enterprising” conduct for 
which a man who was guilty of it would be 


persons who could not prope:ly be classed as 
members of the profession of architecture, and who 
would not be admitted, by the terms of the original 
Charter, to membership of the Roya) Institute. 
The profession, or the ‘professions’ of architec- 
ture generally, would be misled by the assertions 
that these circulars emanated from the responsible 
and representative Committee originally nominated 
{of which the list of members bad been published) 
and —- number would doubtless be induced to 
sign the Declaration, coming as it did 

with the weight of a suntemneadatialh Fa ge 
authority. The Royal Institute has no means of 
ascertaining how many of the signatures to the 
Declaration, outside its own body, were given under 
the misapprebension suggested. Of the members 
of the Royal Icstitute to whom the circular and 
form of Declaration were sent, written evidence has 
been received that the vast msjority did not sub- 
scribe their names to the Declaration. Of those 
who signed, a very large number did so under the 


of the 


turned out of any res le club. And, 
without reflecting upon any one man specially 
or personally in the case now under notice 
(since we do not know exactly who pulled 
the wires and who were merely blind or 
passive agents), we must regard the conduct of 
the set of persons who have caused all this 
unnecessary trouble about the Institute Charter 
as another example of this indifference to the 


nerally accepted rules of straightforward and 
onourable conduct. In their corporate capacity 


at least the group of persons referred to have 
circulated, to gain an adventitious importance 
for themselves, what can only be described as 
elaborately got-u 


prevarications, to use the 


mildest term. They are good enough to tell 
us that wished to promote a registration 


itectural profession, in order to 





impression that the circular was issued by the Royal 
which ; 

Hi. R. Gough, whose name appeared at the — of 
was, and still is, a member,—he 
faving been appointed thereto by the Council 7 the 
Royal Institute some time prior to the Conference 
meeting at which the members of the ‘ Architectural 
bated ; and nearly 
her withdrawn their 
y had 


lastituate Federation Committee, of 


the circulars, 


Federation Commitee’ were nomi 
ell who signed bave since eit 


signatures, or declared in writi 
ne intention, Writing that the 


preclude the access to it of incompetent 
persons. They are very obliging; but they 
remind us of the remark of Dr. Arnold (we 
think it was) to his boys :—“It is not neces- 
sary or possible that you shuuld all be brilliant 
scholars, but it is necessary that you should 
all be honourable gentlemen.” In certain 
quarters there has been a good deal goin 
on of late years, in or in connexion with 


, : when signing, of opposing the . ° ° 
: pplication for the yrant of a & the architectural profession, which is at 


This will probably be sufficient to give 





orn and the sooner it is stamped out the 


to | better. 


[Marcu 26, 


1887, 


STRESSES IN GIRDERS AND sIMqLp 


STRUCTURES.* 






strides have been 
, investigation of the 
govern the stability of structures, 


MINCE the era when railw 
m6 munication was first 


vA com. 
Opted 
made e the 
laws which 


be said that such scientific investigations 

advanced collaterally with the ae 
the railway system. When railway coy. 
munication first engrossed the attention of the 
engineer, very little was generally known aboy; 
the theory of stresses, and for want of sy(j. 
cient data as to the strength of materials, th, 
proportions of structures were frequently 
arrived at by some rule-of-thumb method 
In the present day there is no excuse for such 


a state of things, as we have now ample day 


on which to base our theories. 
have been 


practical does not come under the 
theory. The 


But when once an author has 


scientific work, it becomes necessary for hin 
from time to time to revise his book down to 
date, if he would maintain its popularity. 
One of the most reliable and useful books 
published in this country upon the theory of 
stresses in girders and similar structures is that 


Mr. Bindon B. Stoney, a new 


b 
editiatt of which we are now pleased to receive. 


It contains numerous adaitions 
statics, pillars, steel, wind 
stresses, wor 

tests of i 
most exhaustively gone through ; 


ring in the previous editions have been corrected, 


and the work generally improved. 
the careful distinction 


perfected, and folio upon folio of 

scientific literature is within our grasp. 
Theory involves the consideration of all that 

can be executed in practice. Anything w.- 


progressive condition of science 
makes it all-important for an engineer to be pos- 
sessed of the latest information he can obtain, 
and his best thanks are due to those who wil! 
take the trouble to collect such information, 
and give it to him in an intelligible forn. 


pressure, oscillating 
loads, riveting, strength and 
The new edition has been 


drawn by the author 


Our theories 


head of true 


published » 


and revised 


on graphic 


errors occtr- 


We notice 


between the terms “ stress” and Ms strain,” and 
the oo of the former name in the general 


title. rawi 
and the clear 
out Mr. Sto 

the charm of 


is the language of 
iagrams 


engineering, 


which appear through- 
’s treatise form no small part of 
e book. There is no ambiguity 


in his symbols. One is not furnished with « 


formula and then left to find out 


whether the 


length and areas are to be expressed in feet or 


inches, and the weights 
Every unit is, on 


in pounds or tons. 
the contrary, distinctly 


stated, and the formule are expressed in 
terms which fall within the comprehension 


of all average mathematicians. 
a good index at 


to pages, and a capital table 


referring to articles and pages 
We feel that we can 


mencement. 


speak too highly of this standard 


commending it as an indispensable 


There 1s 


the end of the book 


of contents 
the com- 

scarcely 
work in fe- 
book for 


students, and also as a very valuable book of 
reference to the experienced practitioner. It 


is not difficult to 
constructions which 
di w 
Southwark Bridge 


sey to some 


240 ft., or 4 ft. in excess of the 


bridge at Sunderland. The 


well-know? 


ya glance at Mr. Stone) » 

ould be seen to be uneconomical. 
poasesses the largest 5p 

in cast-iron in the world, the central arch being 


spad 


famous iron 


design, however, 


being of iron construction, appears to be ® heavy 
and wasteful imitation of a masonry design. 


It is too deep at the 


crown ; and, with ow 


present knowledge of stresses in jronwork, great 


saving might be effected in 
of such an arch. 
the central arch of which 1s 
the 


In Westminster 


the re-desig® 
Bridge. 


only bell 


of the central arch of Southwark 


Bridge, it is evident that the theo! of a ee 
arch has been more carefully considered. 0°" 
the thickness at the crown of the arch show 


a striking contrast to the thickness at 
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e Southwark Bridge arches. 
+4 a ¢ Bridge both the archi- 
tectural treatment and the outline of the 
curve of the arch suggest the adoption of a 

nry design executed in ironwork. In no 
| book on the subject is an elliptical curve 
o sed to be an economical form for ironwork. 
In the Victoria Railway Bridge at Battersea 
hoth the form of the arch, its design, and the 
character of the parapet railing are essentially 
pure and simple iron designs, which could not 
he so well made in masonry. These few 
examples, tuken from the bridges over the 
River Thames, show the importance of properly 
studving the theo of stresses in such struc- 
tures, and not merely considering the strength 
of either arches or of girders in a superficial and 
unualified manner, 

Uwing to the tendency to employ steel in 
large structures, Mr. Stoney’s additions upoa 
this subject will be specially valued. Various 
tables are also furnished throughout the work, 
which are most useful for reference. 

The new edition of “Stresses in Bridge and 
Roof Structures,” by Mr. William H. Burr, is 
also a welcome book, and is the outgrowth of 
lectures given by the author at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. The chapters upon 
swing bridges and arches are well worth 
studying, but as the work deals principally 
with American types of construction, it will 
not be of such general service in this country 
as the book previously mentioned, it being 
well known that our system differs from that 
of the Americans, There is, however, in the 
book much information of universal value. 
The theory of swing bridges is treated very 
exhaustively, and the graphic methods of 
solving the most difficult problems in arched 
structures can be readily understood and easily 
applied. The very extensive use of pin joints 
in American structures has caused the author 
to closely investigate the proportions of pins, 
and the few pages which he devotes to this 
detail of the subject are to be commended. 

The treatment of stresses in roof trusses by 
graphic methods is now becoming almost 
universal, and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Stoney also has not failed to give the subject 
his best attention. Doubtless Mr. R. H. 
Bow’s little book on “ Economics of Construc- 
tion” will still be regarded as a standard book 
for graphic methods, but for the exhaustive 
way in which the stresses of the various 
examples given in both Mr. Stoney’s and Mr. 
Burr's books have been treated we strongly 
recommend them to those who are entrusted 
with the design of works for construction. 
With reference to wind pressure upon roof 
trusses, there still exists a t uncertainty 
about its action, but the authors in their new 
editions give all the latest information avail- 
able. In Mr. Stoney’s book the diagrams run 
generally throughout the bovk ; in Mr. Burr’s 
book, while there are sufficient diagrams to 
aecompany his letterpress throughout, we find 
eleven folding plates added at the end, to 
which reference is made. 








mt 


NOTES. 


MLN reply to certain questions which 
were asked in the House on the 
evening of the llth of March, 
Sir James McGarel-Hogg stated 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works intend, 
when Parliament has sanctioned the proposed 
Blackwall and Greenwich Tunnel, to proceed 
therewith, whether the Coal and Wine Dues 
are renewed or not. Sir James was not pre- 
pared to say that the establishment of a free 
ferry by the Board between Greenwich and 
the Isle of Dogs would depend upon the con- 
tinuance or otherwise of those dues. Mean- 
while, the Board of Trade and the Thames 
nservancy have provisionally approved cer- 
ra plans prepared by Messrs. Clark & 
oe for oe peers Greenwich Ferry 
7 ny (Limi ). The promoters rely 
ee, upon evidence that was given before 
a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
sae upon the Board of Works Bill (April, 
$85) for establishing a ferry between Green- 
wich and Millwall. Mr. F. H. Fowler, Sir 
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Joseph Bazalgette, Mr. (i. B. Richardson, and 
others, conclusively testified to the manifold and 
pressing demands for improved means of com- 
munication from shore to shore, and in a quarter 
which the new Tower Bridge will not serve. 
The company’s ferry-boats, designed by Mr. 
G, Skelton, N.A., are intended to ply between 
two piers situated respectively at the ends of 
Horseferry-road, midway between Greenwich 
and ge tae and Ferry-street on the opposite 
shore, close to the North Greenwich terminus 
of the Millwall Docks Extension Railway. 
The latter pier lies, if we mistake not, near to 
what was Messrs. Scott Russell & Co.'s yard, 
whence the (reat Eastern steamship was 
launched sideways into the Thames by 
hydraulic power applied along her whole 
length (Nov. 3, 1857—Jan. 31, 1858). The 
company propose to acquire all existing rights 
appertaining to the ancient “ Potter’s Ferry,” 
which was originally granted by the Karl of 
Cleveland’s charter, temp. James I.; to the 
“Statutory Ferry” established under powers 
of an Act of 52 George LIL, cap. 148 ; and 
to the tolls granted to the Poplar and Green- 
wich Ferry Company under that Act and one 
of two years later. In a report of 1882, Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette estimates at 65,000 vehicles 
per diem the traffic that is compelled to take 
the journey over London Bridge for lack of 
accommodation further down the river ; and 
the new company claim to be able to save a 
distance of nearly seventeen miles on the 
double journey, together with a corresponding 
length of time, by a scheme which, at an 
expenditure of, say, 70,000/., should benefit 
long-neglected East London. It has been 
calculated that as much as 56 per cent. of the 
area, 43 per cent. of the houses, 40 per cent. 
of the population, and 33 per cent. of the 
gross annual value of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works’ area, are situated eastwards of 
London Bridge. 


fer Times of Friday last week contained a 
long and rather rambling effusion in regard 
to the Imperial Institute,— one of those articles 
which are labelled “ from a correspondent,” and 
which, of course, are usually the ex parte 
statements of some one directly interested in 
the affairs treated of. The object of the article 
was to recommend the South Kensington site, 
and to explain the ey deg the reasons urged 
against it. It would better and more 
straightforward if such communications were 
signed with the writer’s name, instead of assum- 
ing a misleading appearance of impartiality and 
impersonality. While we entirely disagree with 
the general gist of this communication, we 
observe that the writer asks the question 
which we have already asked,—“ Why should 
not the country subscribe through its repre- 
sentatives? Why might not Parliament vote 
the funds for the purchase of a site that would 
as nearly as ible satisfy all parties?” If 
the writer thinks the South Kensington site 
will do this he is mistaken ; but if Parliament 
take the matter up as a national concern, as we 
have urged that they should, there will then be 
no need to stand out for the South Kensington 
site on the grounds of mere economy. From 
the writer’s own admission, it seems to be very 
doubtful whether by ordinary public and pri- 
vate subscriptions the money even for the South 
Kensington scheme will be forthcoming. Unless 
the Government take up the matter financially, 
it will be blundered over. The writer seems to 
be as much at sea as correspondents of the 
Times usually are about the architectural part 
of the question. He says there is no reason 
why the elevation of the building and its out- 
lines should not be filled in, but that the details 
of the plan must all be left for further con- 
sideration. That is a true Printing-House- 
square notion of the way in which a great 
building is developed. The conclusion we 
draw from the communication “ from a corre- 
spondent” is that he and those he is speaking 
for have only the vaguest idea of what they 
want ; and the commission for designs for the 
building is, to say the least, somewhat 
premature. 


HE discussion in the House of Lords, on 
Si Monday, on the Earl of Camperdown’s 








amendment on the “ Electric Lighting (1852) 
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Amendment Bill,” to the effect that Electric 
Lighting Companies should be liable, after forty- 
two years, tocompulsory purchase of their under- 
takings on payment for their plant only, instead 
of receiving payment for the market value of 
the concern, terminated in the rejection of the 
amendment by forty-five votes to ten; so that 
as the Bill now stands, Electric Lighting Com- 
panies which have been successfully worked 
will have the opportunity of realising the 
value of their enterprise, in case of a local 
authority electing to buy them up. A great 
number of noble lords took part in the dis- 
cussion, the point apparently exciting a good 
deal of interest. Lord Rayleigh, one of the 
leading scientific lights of the Upper House, 
opposed the amendment, not in the interests 
of capitalists, but in those of the public ; 
if the power to claim the market-value or 
“goodwill” of the enterprise were not con- 
ceded, “the terms offered under the Bill would 
be insufficient to attract capital.” We are 
quite of the same view, which seems to 
have been that of the majority of the House 
on that occasion. It is of vital importance to 
the success of electric lighting that there should 
be every encouragement to embark capital in 
it, which there certainly has not been hitherto. 
The reporters, we may observe, seem to have 
got rather be-fogged in the matter ; at least, 
the Times represents one speaker as saying 
that if this important industry was not to be 
treated unfairly the amendment must be 
adopted, though the speaker must obviously, 
from the context, have urged the contrary. 








‘(HE discussion on Professor Kerr’s paper at 

the Institute of Architects the other day 
seems to indicate a disposition in some quarters 
to return to the view which we have always 
advocated, that the quantities for a building 
operation should be no part of the contract, 
and that they are not properly the architect’s 
concern. Mr. E. T. Hall put the matter in a 
common-sense way when he said that no one 
pays for a locomotive on the basis of so many 
tons of steel, or brass, or gun-metal; the 
contract is for a machine properly turned out 
in accordance with the engineer’s design, and 
that will do its work satisfactorily. So witha 
building : the architect designs a building with 
a certain amount of elaborated detail, much of 
which consists of a repetition of parts, but it is 
not his business how many such repetitions 
there are ; that is the business of the man 
who has to consider how much it will cost him 
to execute the work ; and the same principle 
applies through every detail of an architectural 
design. Originally and essentially the special 
taking of quantities by one surveyor was simply 
a matter of saving time when a number of con- 
tractors wished to arrive at their estimates, and 
it is an offshoot or consequence of the pernicious 
contract and competition system of eo 
day. This point should be considered along 
with Mr. Aitchison’s remarks in the same dis- 
cussion in regard to competition estimates, 
where the difference between estimates in most 
cases really means that the highest estimator 
has always used good materials and done the 
best oak and the lowest has never done so. 
Mr. Aitchison concluded his remarks with the 
suggestion that for the architect to employ the 
contractor best able to do the work, and get a fair 
estimate from him, was the way to get the best 
work done. There is not much probability of 
this principle being often adopted at present, 
but it is as well to be reminded sometimes 
that competition estimating is not, after all, an 
essential condition of the carrying out of build- 
ings, and that with the disuse of that much- 
abused and often pernicious system the whole 
“quantities question” would be disposed of, 
or dispose of itself, in the natural order of 
things. 


i* reference to the proposal mentioned in 

the raph in our last (p. 453), headed 
“ A Jubilee Project for North-West London,” 
it may be added that, as Mr. John ton, 
F.S.A., points out, schemes for uniting p- 
stead to Western London have been mooted by 
the press, and consummated too, before now. 
The Public Advertiser of August, 1778, notes, 
~-“A gentleman from Hampstead ~~ that he 
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could not help remarking the many people on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday moruing last, 
in particular about Primrose Hill and Hamp- 


he was led by curiosity to inquire the cause, 
and found they were perusing the plan, and 
taking a survey of the new (Queen's) road that 
was proposed in our last Saturday's paper, 
from the bottom of Portman-square by Hamp- 
stead to Finchley Common. It was pro- 
nounced by all parties to be the greatest and 
most practicable improvement In the road- 
wavy that ever was made about the metropolis, 
the new Islington and City-road not excepted.” 
This is now Baker-street and Finchley-road. 
Professor Cockerell, R-A., again, in the Builder 
of July, 1853, published a map of Primrose 
Hill and Hampstead Heath. He started a road 
from the middle of the Albert-road, behind 
the Zoological Gardens, but without any con 
nexion from the Crown land southward,—a 
ereat defect ; from the Albert-road he went 
with a magnificent sweep over the hill to 
Relsize. utilising the avenue of ancient elms, to 
where the Vestry-ball now stands, and so on 
by Pond-street, where there was a break, to 
Traitors’ Hill, and round to the “Spaniards.” 
At this time the country was open, and 
Fitzjohn’s-avenue had not been thought of ; 
this Iatter, with the improvements in High- 
street, Hampstead, in course of completion, now 
ceiving a better route. In 1863, on the occasion 
of the tercentenary of Shakspeare’s birth, 
Mr. Leighton proposed a route from Portland- 
place to the Hill, where he proposed to place a 
monumental tower of many stories, to contain 
s statue of the poet, with museums of the 
stage, relics, costume, K&c., the whole being 
surmounted by an observatory and a time-ball. 
Regarding the Hill Park, it may be remarked 
that George IV. once thought of building a 
palace there, and that it was measured for 
the first International Exhibition, 1851. A 
few years since the Hill was proposed as a site 
fer the Wellington statue, now at Aldershot,— 
sn infliction it was happily spared. The most 
remarkable fact connected with the formation 
of so important a feature as the road proposed 
by Mr. Leighton through the Regent's Park to 
tiampstead is the few obstacles that would have 
to be overcome, there practically being none, 
save the acquisition of the Eaton Fields, which 
would give unity to the whole. This ground 
might possibly be acquired in exchange for 
land at Windsor, as was done when the Hill 
park was first acquired. Two of the principal 
pleasure resorta, the Zoological and Botanical 
(vardens, would flank “The Victoria Avenue ” 
on either side, and be brought into direct com- 
mnnication with town. The Hill enclosure 
might be named ~ The Jubilee Park.” 





(ORSIDERAELS feeling has been aroused 
' in Chelsea by a departmental project to 
exclude the public in future from the open 
space before Chelsea Hospital. This valuable 
area, of about twelve acres, known as “ Burton’s 
Court,” and containing a fine avenue of trees 
which gives a name to the houses beyond, was 
bought with public money in 1662, and for 
generations past has formed a favourite play- 
ground and resort with the inhabitants around. 
An arrangement has just been made with the 
War Office and the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital for leasing the land as a cricket and 
football ground for the soldiers quartered in 
London; and a grant of 800i. will be asked 
for in Parliament towards that purpose. That 
our soldiers should have a Campus Martius for 
their games is, in itself, a very good thing ; but 
the local grievance is aggravated by the follow- 
ing circumstance. About twenty years ago 
the public, and the military pensioners as well, 
were thenceforth denied admittance into the 
Hospital gardens that lie between Wren’s 
central quadrangle and the river. Those 
terraced gardens, carefully tended and beauti- 
fally situated, would seem to be appropriated 
to lawn-tennis courts and the like thereto, for 


‘have no privileges as against the public in 
respect of these grounds, which are held in 
trust by the Commissioners. 


stead Heath with newspapers in their hands ; | 
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1"; announcement of the death of Captain 

Fads, the American engineer, at a by no 
means advanced age, is of quite sufficient 
interest for a notice in an English technical 
journal, if only for the great originality with 
which his undertakings were stamped. The 
fact of his being of very humble origin is 
nothing, for American industrial life teems 
with such cases ; but it is certainly seldom that 
we find in an uneducated person such a rare 
talent, not only for seeing what might be done, 
but also how it was to be done. It will be 
enough to mention three of the undertakings 
which were directly of his conception and 
carrying out (although he has not lived to 





carry out the last). The first was the magnifi- 
cent steel bridge which crosses the Mississippi 
at St. Louis, bearing upon it the converging 
rails of some eight or ten great systems, to be 
united on the other side with those of the 
far West. Captain Eads’s attempts to deepen 
the mouth of the Mississippi at New Orleans 
were crowned with success, and by means of 
his original and gigantic works seaward, that 
city has become a more important port than it 
ever had been. His last and biggest scheme 
was in rivalry with M. de Lesseps and the 
Panama Canal, and was to consist in carrying 
out a broad ship canal, which was to unite the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, starting 
from the Bay of Tehuantepec. How this 
great scheme will be affected by the engineer's 
death it is impossible to say, but it must 
evidently receive a considerable shock. 





\ HAT is called the “D.C. Green venti- 
lating system,” of which demonstrations 
have been given this week at the offices of the 
agents for the system, in Queen Victoria- 
street, presents some points which promise 
well for its usefulness. The principle is to 
send a current of air from a compresser, at a 
pressure of 3 to 5 lbs. per square inch, 
through a specially designed nozzle at the 
end of a pipe of the necessary diameter, the 
nozzle being placed in the axis of a tube or 
conduit of much — diameter, discharging 
parallel with the sides of the conduit, and 
setting up an induced current in the conduit, 
which is supplied with air from sources inde- 
pendent of the mechanical agency. The action 
in the model we saw in operation appears 
to be powerful and certain; the quantity 
of air requiring to be mechanically driven 
is @ very call proportion of the whole, 
the bulk of air supplying the induced current 
being simply drawn from natural sources 
through any conveniently placed opening com- 
municating with the conduit. By a very 
ingenious arrangement of a double brass cone 
coutrolled by a spring, the nozzle is made to 
accommodate itself to varying pressures of air 
s0 as to preserve always the same velocity at 
the point cf discharge ; or nearly the same, let 
us say, for there is a perceptible difference in 
the discharge at the end of the conduit when 
the pressure is altered, but nothing at all 
portional to the change of pressure. 


tage is the small space occupied; a 
about 3-in. diameter and 9-in. long, doing the 
work of a pretty large fan. The rush of the 
air produces an unplea-ant noise ; but (except 
in small houses, for which mechanical ventila- 
tion would hardly be employed) it could be 
got in a sufficiently remote position in a base- 
ment or elsewhere to be out of i The 
pipes serving the nozzles are only s pipes 
of 1 in. or 1} in. diameter, so that they can be 
easily led about a building ; and the conduits 
take somewhat the place of “Tobin” tubes. 
The system is certainly worth the attention of 
architects, 
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Adelaide Exhibition will be on view 
public at the rooms of the Institute of Archi- 
tects next week. The show will not be a 





to 
large one ; it includes about a hundred photo- 
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graphs ; but varieties of recent Eny; 

are fairly re ted. The photog 
Holloway College make a good show. and will 
probably be admired. Mr. Jackson's Divinj 
Schools, one of the best and most origing 
buildings of the recent English school 
which it is so difficult to find a distinctive ttl 
(p-rhaps one of the best things that could be 
said for it), are among the selection - Mr 
Waterhouse has contributed photographs of 
his Manchester Town-hall, perhaps his most 
typical work, and of the Natural Hj 
Museum; an Audley-street house by M 
Aitchison, and interiors by Mr. Edis and 
Messrs. George & Peto (the latter duet of arch). 
tects being well represented) are among the set 
Works by London architects, as might be 
expected, predominate ; the few examples of 
provincial architectural ability are not among 
the best that might be produced. 














HE studies by Mr. Bridgman, the ab} 
French: American painter, and pupil of 
Gérome (American by birth, French by train. 
ing), Which are on view at the Fine An 
Society’s Gallery, fally sustain the reputation 
of the painter. They include a great many 
architectural sketches in oils, exteriors and 
interiors, brilliant in effect, and full of light 
and colour, though slightly painted. Some 
excellent studies of animals should also be 
noticed. 





HE exhibition at Mr. Wallis’s gallery, open 
this week, contains two noteworthy works 

by Firlé, a North-German artist, whose work 
would at first sight suggest that it is by one of 
the French-American painters who have come 
to the front lately ; it is far more delicate and 
transparent in colour than most German work. 
The two paintings by which this artist is ilius. 
trated are “ Ein feste Burg” (34), a group of 
girls singing to the accompaniment of a piano, 
and “The Sower soweth the Word” (73), 2 
school interior. This is a picture full of careful 
study of individual character in the various 
heads and figures ; and it has the great merit 
of having something of moral beauty as well as 
of mere technique. Both paintings are in low 
and delicate tones, and form a great contrast in 
style to the majority of the contents of the 
gallery. Professor Muller is as powerful and 
as prosaic as ever in the “Camel Market, 
Cairo” (15), the crude force and heat of which 
are intensified by the juxtaposition of two 
silver-grey Corot’s, one of them, “ Le Lac de 
Garde” (18), an exquisite specimen of this 
painter's genius. “A Sommer Idyll” (44), 
by Carl Marr, is a painting of cattle and 
figures remarkable for its truth of evening 
effect and for its harmonious composition in 
regard to line and grouping,—a source of ex- 
pression in painting which is much neglected 
now, and the recognition of which is even 
thought pedantic by many, but which is 1 
real means of expression in this case, at all 
events. The exhibition includes Meissoniers 
remarkable study called “The Smoker” (116); 
a good specimen of Heffner’s effective but on 
landscape (103); two or three capital litue 
works by Seiler ; a curious study of a draped 


—, head, by Professor Muller, entitled 
“A Living Sphinx” (109) ; and works of more 
or less interest by Bouguereau, Joanowits, 
Munthe, de Blaas, and others. 


Ww: are informed that the exhibition of 
the “New English Art Club” will be 
open tn Spell end May, ot the Det 
Gallery, and that the “Jury of Selection 
have already been elected from, and by the 
votes of, members; this being the first 2- 
stance in this country in which this system of 
lecting a “Hanging Committee” has been 
adopted. list of jurors includes the 
names of Messrs. Aumonier, Fred. Brow, 
G. Clausen, A. Parsons, Jacomb Hood, J. M. 
Whistler, and T. Stirling Lee. Mr. T. B 
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Kennington is the honorary secretary. 
E fear that Mr. Hodges will gain little 
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e Fulham Town-hall competition. Mr. 
Se is not happy in the statement of his 
case, which he contrives to make appear as if 
it were a wrangle as to the superficial area ofa 
rt of the building, instead of one involving 
an important question of principle, and his 
remarks with regard to the conduct of the 
competitors are too iy, and general to excite 
the attention of the Institute or the public. 
The allusion to “the professional gentleman 
who permits his friends to see his drawings 
during their preparation, who is at pains to 
int out their merits, who is careful to let 
them know his motto, and does all he can to 
render impartial judgment difficult or im- 
practicable,” will, we much fear, be lost upon 
the generality of the public, who will see 
nothing to condemn in such practices, and 
perhaps a good deal to admire. It is an old 
roverb that a man who sups with the devil 
must have a long spoon ; and an architect who 
enters into a Vestry competition cannot afford 
to be thin-skinned if he wishes to succeed. 


er ee aa 


T has been announced in the daily papers that 
a circular was to be issued this week “to 
all interested in Manchester and the neigh- 
bouring districts ” calling upon them to invest 
money in the Manchester Ship Canal scheme, 
as unless five millions of share capital are 
issued and accepted by the 6th of August next, 
the powers to construct the canal will lapse. 
The directors, it is stated in the circular, 
“confidently recommend the canal as an 
investment”; but directors have that way with 
them. We should be very glad to see the 
canal made, but we cannot think that the 
financial prospects of a scheme that requires to 
be nursed in this way are very brilliant. 
Capital has a way of finding its way into things 
that tend to remuneration, and of eschewing 
those things that are contrary to the same, and 
will not hearken to the voice of directors, direct 
they never so wisely. 











ARCHITECT AND CONTRACTOR. 


Mr. Henry Lovecrove, A.R.1.B.A., read a 
paper on this subject at the meeting of the 
Architectural Association on the 18th inst. In 
the course of his introductory remarks the 
lecturer said that when he selected the subject 
of his paper he had hoped not only to say some- 
thing of architects and something of contractors, 
but more about the document which forms the 
connecting link between them,—the contract; 
but on the latter head he had been to a great 
extent forestalled by a very able friend of the 
Association [Professor Kerr], who had read a 
paper on the subject at the last meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects.* After 
some observations on the way in which the 
architect is regarded by other professional and 
business men, Mr. Lovegrove said ,— 

Much has been done by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to define the status of the 
architect, and there is no doubt in my mind 
about the effect of the regulation as to admis- 
sion to the Institute by examination only. If 
the Institute has been lethargic in the past, it 
is 80 no longer. Its many departmental and 
other committees are steadily working away to 
reduce the accumulated matter into proper 
order, and to so prane the branches that the 
stately and respected tree may bring forth 
truly excellent frait. I grant that examinations 
will not make able architects, still less architects 
of high artistic powers ; but none can deny that 
those aspiring to be architects should be able to 
answer the very fair and reasonable require- 
ments of the Architectural Examination, which 
wis re yo yc . — minimum of the 

7 8k) possessed by one who 

— to belong to the ranks of the rh 
or & profession. The mere preparation for the 
Examination is of immense benefit; the syste- 
a study and wide range of reading enlarge 
~ © mind of the student and extend his technical 
otenaina tase the furtherance of architectural 
n, theoreti . : ‘. 
tion has id the — and practical, this Associa 
© new Charter of the Roya! Institute 

oi rong Architects appears « meet the 
he of the hour, and I for one cannot 
~ncerstand that the necessity existed for the 


— 
Pp. an fummery of thie paper see last week's Builder, 











formation of another architectural society. 
Sach @ movement must tend to weaken the 
influence of the old and well-known society, and 
retard the progress of architectural knowledge, 
against which the activity of members, and 
awards at buildivg exhibitions, can be no ade- 
quate compensation. 

After some remarks on pupilage and the 
commencement of practice, Mr. Lovegrove con- 
tinued :— 

{ should like, while addressing a body of 
fellow-members of the Association, to be able 
to speak in glowing colours of the future of 
the architectural profession. On that point I 
am @ pessimist, and as I cannot help my con- 
victions,—the result of a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the building world,—I will briefly 
give my grounds for such belief. It is hardly 
necessary for me to refer to the good old times, 
gone for ever, when there was plenty of work 
to do, and very few architects to doit; but I 
will take things as they are in this present year 
of grace, the Jubilee year of oue of the best 
sovereigns that England has had. Agriculture 
ig in a deplorable condition; the country 
gentleman’s income has been so considerably 
reduced, that neither he nor the other country 
residents can contribute to new buildings, the 
rates to be paid for the sorely - needed 
cemetery or Board school being quite a 
sufficient tax on their impoverished resources. 
Under these circumstances, improvements to 
farm buildings, or extensive alterations to 
the mansion of the squire, are quite out of the 
question. In cities and large towns trade has 
been depressed for so long that nothing beyond 
really necessary work can be indulged in, and 
the comfortable suburban “ villa” which was 
at one time built by the thriving shopkeeper is 
a thing of the past, as the formation of 
“ stores’ has nearly destroyed the retail trader. 
All these causes have reduced the work of the 
architect. The spread of education, and 
especially the almost universal instruction in 
drawing, will in time take much work out of 
the hands of the profession, and especially 
from the younger men, by depriving them of 
employment to prepare drawings for builders, 
and by their services being dispensed with 
altogether, the builder undertaking to provide 
drawings for nothing. Many large contractors 
can well afford to, and do, keep an architect ; 
but in the fature many builders will have sons 
who have not only learned to draw, but who 
have acquired considerable skill and proficiency. 
Measuring for builders has often been the 
means of gaining a few pounds by the strug- 
gling practitioner, but in the future many in 
the employ of the contractor will be able to 
perform such duties. I shall be told that the 
spread of education and culture will induce 
people to insist on the employment of able 
architects for public buildings, and I admit the 
truth of the assertion; but public buildings 
and decorative designs requiring the highest 
skill will not give employment to one-tenth 
of the practising architecte. At present it 
appears to me tbat there are from three to six 
architects after each job, and so eager are they 
for work, that advertisements for designs, offer- 
ing the most unfair terms, are answered by a 
large number of competitors. 

The subject of competitions has received so 
much attention here that I can do no more than 
briefly refer to it. I have heard some strange 
stories of public and advertised competitions, of 
emall premiums paid and the work carried out 
by a local builder and architect. One limited 
competition particularly strack me ; the School 
Board of a raral district met to settle who 
should submit plans, and after the selection of 
two or three members of the Royal! Institute of 
British Architects, the Chairman, a clergyman, 
_—g man of education and, presumably, of cal- 
ture and intelligence,—proposed a carpenter in 
an adjoining village as one of the competitors : 
There can be no doubt about the fairness of a 
professions! arbitrator provided that the one 
selected be one of the highest position, but I 


can call to mind two instances in which the/ gen 


itrator, after the premiums were paid, sub- 
sited a plan of his own and eventually carried 
out the work! I noticed in a church news- 
paper last week an advertisement addressed to 
the clergy by an architect who ‘‘ offered his 
services on moderate terms,”-—a clear indica- 
tion that many must be finding the struggle 
severe, and, if they have not a good connexion, 


most hopeless. 
: I have inaee that the outlook is not bright; 





but still, I must urge you to work bard and 


: make a good fight; you have put your hand to 
the plough, and there must be no looking back. 
The future of that branch of the profession 
to which I have more particularly given my 
attention has an outlook even more gloomy than 
that of the architect proper. The fierce com- 
petition of these days necessitates the acquire- 
ment of every pound, and the commission on 
the quantities is a temptation, to that dabbling 
in quantities seems to be getting every day more 
common. I think that a knowledge of quantity- 
taking is most useful to every member of the 
profession, but that it is better for an inde- 
pendent surveyor to prepare the quantities, and 
not the architect of the building. Some bills of 
quantities, and especially provincial ones, can 
hardly be said to be worthy of the name, 
although the commission charged is the maxi- 
mum. It is only reasonable to infer that the 
man who now and then takes off quantities 
cannot possess the same skill as one who is 
constantly engaged on the work. I notice that 
in the heads of a paper which will shortly be 
read before the Institute reference is made to 
the system of taking out the quantities as 
‘“‘made intelligible to the architect.” It is 
impossible to anticipate what the lecturer may 
say upon this point, bat it appears probable 
that he will advocate the provincial method of 
writing descriptions of the items and partly 
dispensing with abstracts. This method may 
render it easy for the architect to find the 
items, but I maintain that the end and aim of a 
bill of quantities is that the work may be fairly 
and accurately priced without reference to the 
architect’s after-convenience; and after all, if 
his specification is sufficiently detailed and his 
drawings clearly made and well figured, very 
little reference need be made to the quantities. 
The word contractor is somewhat comprehen- 
sive, so I will explain that I refer only to the 
building-contractor. At the present day in 
London the entire work in erecting and com- 
pleting a building is undertaken by one indi- 
vidual or firm,—a very nice, comfortable 
arrangement for the architect. In many 
parts of the country some five or six separate 
contractors are engaged, and seem to manage 
very well; but the work of the architect is 
greatly increased by this plan. My experience 
proves that two or three individuals privately 
arrange to submit a lump-sum tender for a 
country job; thus the bricklayer, carpenter, 
and plamber joip,—in some cases the name of 
one appearing, in others those of two. In other 
cases I bave frequently known the contract 
taken in one name, but of course the work in 
its various branches is undertaken by other 
local tradesmen ; and although the architect can 
only officially recognise one contractor, he is 
often in communication with others, and if not 
carefal may be mixed up with subsequent 
disputes. 
Many of our building firms carry out ex- 
cellent work as regards the actual erection 
of the building, but finishings are often very 
improperly cone for want of a responsible and 
competent head of the subordinate branches. 
The general foreman thoroughly understands 
his own branch of building, but in such an im- 
portant trade as that of the plamber, the work 
is not so skilfully devised or so thoroughly over- 
looked as where an experienced master plumber 
is responsible for it. 
We in London are often inclined to think 
that country work is inferior to that done in 
London, and we are wrong. I have seen first- 
class work turned out by country artificers. 
Only last week I looked over some joinery pre- 
pared in a distant provincial town which could 
probably be equalled by ore of the best London 
firms, but would not be excelled. The country 
contractor is nearly always a practical man, who 
has been brought up to the business, and he 
gives continuous personal supervision. Our 
larger London contractors could not personally 
supervise all their work, so that an efficient 
staff becomes necessary, and I can testify to 
the great skill and ability of some of these 
tlemen. 
A contract has been defined to be an agree- 
ment between two or more persons to do some 
definite thing or things. A contract may be 
express or implied, and, if express, the terms 
are usually defined. For example :—A is about 
to build a house, and agrees with an arehitect 
that the total amount of remuneration for 
services shall be 501., with a definition that two 
sets of tracings and two copies of specification, 
shall be supplied, and all superintendence. This 





would be an express contract; but if A simply 
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nstracted the architect to prepare drawings, &ec., 

then there is a covtract implied on the part = 
A to pay the reasonable charges of the archi- 
tect. An architect is not a party to a baild ng 
contract; he is the arbitrator under it, as < 
many years the conjunction of architect an 
builder has been abolished, and no architects 
of any position are connected with the execa- 
tion of building contracts or the supply of 
materials. 1 think that civil engineers are not 
so particular in this respect, as I have known 
of eminent firms in some cases acting 4s 
engineers to plan and superintend works, and in 
others to take a contract and execute the same. 
if I am in error or have been misinformed I 
regret it, as 1 much respect the profession of 
the civil engineer. 

The first step in a building contract is the 
engagement of the architect, and this is bind- 
ing if not in writing; thus, a client may 
call and request you to prepare sketch-plans, 
and afterwards return and ask you to prepare 
the working drawings, which in due course you 
do. You are retained and engaged to perform 
a particular service, the retainer being a request 
in terms to the architect to hold himself 
engaged. If an architect is engaged to per- 
form certain duties for a particular term over a 
year, then such retainer should be in writing. 
As a matter of business it is well to get a letter 
actually ordering the work to be done, and to 
word your own letters to the client so as to 
imply the fact of your being retained or 
instructed todo the work. With some persons 
it is absolutely necessary to get a forma! 
written order, to prevent the necessity for 
going to law; and having advised you to get 
the written order, I add the precaution,— get it 
stamped. If engaged as architect to a public 
body or corporation, it is essential to get a 
written appointment under seal. Although one 
would suppose that the minutes of the corporate 
body, if correctly entered, would contain quite 
sufficient evidence of the decision to engage a 
particular architect without requiring the pro- 
duction of a formal deed, yet in law such 
appointments are required to be made under 
seal. 

An architect is supposed to exercise care and 
skill in the practice of his profession, and by 
holding himself out as a member of the pro- 
fession undertakes to use a fair, reasonable, and 
competent degree of skill. 

Actions against architects for want of skill 
are fortunately very rare; failures in construc- 
tion may and often do arise from some neglect 
on the part of the builder, and in cases where 
aa incompetent man gets into a muddle the 
matter is, if possible, concealed from the world. 
Bat actions by architects to recover their 
charges are more frequent, and usually arise 
where contemplated works have not been carried 
oat. The client having no building for his 
money thinks that a very smal! sum will com- 
pensate the architect for his plans and specifi- 
cation. Still less does the ordinary mind grasp 
the idea of paying for quantities for abandoned 
work ; yet, after due explanation, I have gene- 
rally obtained my fees,—not always, I admit, for 
the whole sam. 

We shall get in time a set of conditions of 
centract more clear in some respects than the 
‘‘ Heads of Conditions of Contracts” settled by 
the Special Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the London Builders’ 
Society, and until we do it will be well to use 
those. Many architects settle for themselves, 
with or without the advice of a solicitor, what 
shall be the form of contract in use in their 
offices, and some such forms are far better than 
the very wordy documents drawn up by 
solicitors if left to their own devices. If any 
of us wonder at times at the builders objecting 
to certain clauses in the contract and desiring 
their modification, we should remember that the 
arbitrator under that contract is paid by the 
opposing party, the employer. The contractor 
is, therefore, justified in seeing that the terms 
are equitable, as, although he may have a con- 
fidence based upon tradition and increased by 
acquaintance with the architect and a know- 
ledge of his fair dealing, the architect may die or 
quarrel with the client, and another, with very dif- 
ferent views of fair dealing, may by his arbitrary 
conduct subject the contractor to heavy loss. 

Extras”’ will arise, and they are often of the 
employer's own making. It is well to provide 
® provisional sum for contingencies, or, at least, 
a few rods of brickwork or something similar, 
to prevent unpleasantness at the completion of 
the work, as you have not only to get over the 





‘fact that the client objects strongly to the pay- 


ment of any sum beyond the contract, but he 
feels that he isa much injured man in not being 
relieved of all risks. Young architects especially 
are afraid to tell the client of the extras as they 
arise ; hence unpleasantness at the end. 

I am not an advocate for the quantities being 
made part of the contract in law, although they 
are generally so in fact. The great use of 
quantities in settling up is that there is a defi- 
nite basis for the settlement of variations. 
Quantities are often very badly priced. I have 
been astonished when measuring up at the 
completion of the work to observe the want of 
system and the inequality of the pricing, 
while the moneying-out is often very carclessly 
performed. I have known many instances of 
this, such as a large quantity of an article at 
ls. per foot being carried out at 1d.; a large 
provisional sam carried into the rate colamn 
instead of the pounds; with errors in casts 
innumerable, both in the body of the bill and in 
the summary. Your duty, gentlemen, will be 
to see that your cliente get all that they 
contract for, bat you must never forget that 
you are to act fairly and honourably to the 
builders. Sharp practice never has succeeded 
in the long run, and it never will. 

{ For a report of the discussion which followed, 
see p. 465}. 








LECTURES AT CARPENTERS’ HALL: 
JOINERY. 


As briefly mentioned in our last, Mr. Francis 
Chambers, F.R.1.B.A., lectured on this subject 
at Carpenters’ Hall on the 16th inst. After an 
interesting historical sketch of the trade and of 
the position and functions of the joiner, the 
lecturer dealt with the adaptability of different 
woods to the requirements of the joiner, and 
went on to say,— 

The boundary between the provinces of the 
carpenter and joiner is vague and ill-defined. 
Very often the one or other invades the domain 
of bis fellow-crafteman ; thasin rustic buildings 
the carpenter nails down the rough oak or elm 
boards upon the joists, &c., and practically com- 
pletes the floor; but in business of a higher 
class the floor proper is now always the joiner's 
work. Good flooring is a test of a builder's 
work. The uneasy floor, with creaking boards 
and splintering edges, gaping joints and curling 
section, compared with the close platform, flat 
as a table-top, rigid and smooth, with joints 
almost imperceptible, marks the difference 
between the cheap house, built to sell, and the 
house built for the man who means to dwell in 
it and enjoy it. Old surveyors, when I was 
young, used to carry an old worn 6d. to test the 
joints, and no floor would pass muster when the 
6d. would penetrate. Few of the modern floors 
can stand that test. One hundred or fifty 
years ago there were comparatively few builders 
in London who did not store their floor-boards 
for years before they used them. Now, the 
builder givee his order to the saw-miller, and in 
twenty-four hours he gets an acre of floor- 
boards, and they are laid complete within a 
week. It is not surprising that the result is 
unsatisfactory, even if the deals have been long 
stacked. The sawing of them into boards 
exposes fresh surfaces of fibre to atmospheric 
influence, and the wood begins to shrink and 
warp and crack. The boards should be stacked 
under cover for at least a year before they 
are laid. Our old master builders kept them 
stacked for five or six years; but I fear only 
the 1 ieee makers keep that good custom 
now 

There is no royal road to the efficient season- 
ing of timber. The desiccating processes seem 
to have only partial success. They have in 
some cases a tendency to make the wood over- 
sensitive, or absorbent of damp, and I have seen 
floors of desiccated wood well laid, by change 
of weather swell and curl and crack, and even 
start the nails. Either for good old port or old 
deals, time seems to be still of the essence of 
the contract. 

The hand-to-mouth practice of our time has 
led to a reduction of the width of floor-boards. 
It is evident that a plank 5 in. or 6 in. wide will 
not shrink so many parte of an inch as one 
Min. or 10 in. wide, the aggregate shrinkage 
being spread over double the number of joints; 





* For reports of the previous lecturer, ses Builder, 
Pp. 383, 424, ante. 

+ Not all of them, for there are “‘ jerry ”’ p anofortes as 
well as “ jerry’ buillings —Ep. . 
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but the effect of deck- with ici 

3 in. apart, is not so shoociee Fe aunts tome 

floor of wider planks, and the labour i : 

greater. tendency of some 

and take a concave om ose is heey _ 

floors by ploughing and tonguing the jane 
; elas }Ointa, 

and in latter times the tongue is frequent! 

. : . y of 
hoop iron, inserted into a saw-cut on each edge 
This plan, when the board is thick enough to 
be nailed through the edge, forms a very cl 
floor, almost water-tight and dust-proof co 
great advantage where there ig no selline 
beneath it. It has a disadvantage in the diff 
culty of access to the cellular space between 
floor and ceiling. The iron tongue stops the 
saw or chisel, and the floor is destroyed j, 
taking it up. . 

In the old times, a floor once laid was rare] 
disturbed, but now, when the gasfitter the 
plumber, the hot-water engineer, and the 
electrician hide all their abominations beneai) 
the joiste, a floor is rarely at rest. 

The joiner should lay a straight-edge over 
the joists on which he is about to lay a floor 
and if any of them do not come even with i: 
they should be furred up or adzed down. 
inequality in the joists is a frequent cause of g 
bad floor. If the floor-board does not take , 
firm bearing flat on every joist there will result 
a floor uneven, or creaking at every step. 
Whenever practicable heading joints should be 
avoided. There are few rooms exceeding 24 ft. 
in length, and floor-boards can be had in 
greater lengthe. The nail-heads should not be 
seen in a good floor. If they are punched in 
they lacerate the wood, and it splinters. If 
countersonk and plugged, as was sometimes 
done, a row of ugly spots was left; the boards 
should be edge-na:led,—it entails more Jaboar 
if done carefally, but is well repaid by increased 
wear of carpet and improved appearance of the 
finished floor. It is still more desirable now the 
good custom obtains of showing a wide margin 
of the stained and wax-polished floor. In 
laying oak flooring it is eafer to lay a rough 
1 in. or 1} in. deal floor first asa bed. Oak is 
more rigid than deal, and will not adapt itself 
80 well to irregularities in ite bed. It, moreover, 
gives opportunity to arrange the floor in 
diagonal or lozenge pattern parallel to the lines 
of joists, and the oak can be reduced to j in. or 
even 4 in. in thickness. 

Parquetry, from the French parquet, which 
simply means the floor, makes tentative efforts 
to obtain a hold with us, but without much 
success. It depends much on glue or cement, 
which is much affected by the dampness of ou 
climate ; but for shops, show-rooms, and picture 
galleries it is admirably adapted. It is easily 
swept and kept clean, and saves the cost o! 
linoleum or carpet. 

The door was eT the earliest work on 
which the joiner tried his ’prentice hand. | 
was, at first, a very simple structure; vertical 
planks joined together formed a flat sheet or 
table top of wood, which was then cut or sawn 
to the size of the opening it was intended to fit 
All ancient doora were of thistype. They were 
sometimes, as in the case of Solomon's Temple, 
carved on the face in low relief. They were 
studded with bronze or iron nail-beads, shaped, 
and arranged in patterne, ard (but not till many 
centuries had passed) they were decorated by 
the curled and twisted filaments of the wrought- 
iron hinge, which, like a growing plant, spread 
its foliage in fanciful and beaut ful carves over 
the rough surface. The vertical planks were # 
first set side by side with square edges, secured 
together by nails or wooden pins to cross-bars 
at the back, or a sinking was formed in the 
connected planks and the cross bar let into the 
substance of the planks for half its depth ; or 
to get a tighter hold, and to depend less on or 
or pin, the edges of the groove were sp!ay ed an 
the cross-bar dovetailed. The crossbars ren 
braced with diagonal struts to throw the welg 
of the heavy door upon the pivot. The eg a 
of the vertical p'anks were rebated or ~~ . 
and tongued, so that when the wood sbrav . 
should not leave an open seam, stitched, a4 
were, together with dovetails or pins to reduce 
the weight of the door by spacing the ve 
planks fitting in the interval with a thin i. 
Halving the cross-bars on the two extre " 
styles and tenoning the intermediate sty les ae 
the crose-bars or raile was the happy thovg 
of some Medimval joiner, whose stock of W™ | 
perhaps, had ran low, or whose heavy doors 
displaced the pivot and stuck fast against we 
stone reveal ; however it chanced, he becs 





the unconscious inventor of the panel! 
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infinite variety. And it was a great 
advance. The door became lighter and strong-r, 
and adapted to the simplest decoration as well 
as the most elaSorate. 

It isa mistake to mould the bottom edge of 
a panel. It becomesa dust-trap, aod, in exteroal 
doors, frequently a water-trough for thirsty 
sparrows. ‘ 

In early joinery the moulding of the panel 
was always cut on the edge of the style or rail. 
In modern joinery the moulding is generally 
applied on the face of the panel, batting on the 
square edges of styles and raile. In good work 
it is rebated to fit into a groove. 

The labour entailed in stopping or mitreing 
the moulded edge is considerable, and where 
machinery was introduced it was found imprac- 
ticable to use it for this purpose; but the 
applied mouldings are produced at a cost 80 
slightly exceeding the prime cost of the slip of 
wood that it is not surprising they have 
become almost universal, except in high-class 
work. I note that in the Palace of Justice in 
London there is not a single case of applied 
moulding, —-all decorations in the beautiful 
joinery of the palace springs from the design of 
its framework, and is a lesson to the joiner in 
honesty and fitness. Formerly, the panel was 
parrow,—did not exceed the width of 9 in. or 
10 in.,—but aoout the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury they were much wider. A door, inetead of 
two styles intervening, making it three panels 
in width, had one, or sometimes was framed as 
a two-panel door, with panels 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 
but their wood was dry and well seasoned. They 
could do with impunity what would not result 
in total failure; panels of such a width would 
now soon be lattice work; but a panel may be 
any width, if the joints: f the boards of which 
it is built uv are shown with the janction ei: her 
reeded or V/-jointed, and they can be treated 
with slight labour, so as to be highly decorative. 

There is a French proverb,‘ A door must be 
shut or open.” Some modern doors hardly 
conform to it,as when shut they are still open 
to draughts, to smelis, even to vision; but it is 
clearly the function of a door to swing upon its 
pivot or hinge, and close at will the opening 
towhich it is attached. It should be hung 
firmly, open freely, and close exactly upon the 
rebate of its frame. Its edge must not touch 
the jamb, but so nearly touch it that a worn 
sixpence should be the measure of its 
windage. The pivot was the earlier hinge, 
and when the door was on the face of the 
wall,—-covering the opening,—not set in a 
rebate of the masonry it was the best form of 
hinge. It enabled the door to tarn through the 
half circle and fall back flat upon the wall. 
The pivot binge is still used. There are some 
conditions in which nothing else is practicable, 
4s in swing doors, and the outer doors of 
lobbies, where the external door is required 
when open to form the panelled side of the 
lobby and to be flush with the frame. A very 
good example is the entrance doorway of the 
Carlton Club. But the difficulty of banging or 
unhanging a pivot dvor was great. The joiner 
had not yet invented the contrivance now 80 
familar, by which the pivot becomes a short rod 
concealed in the hanging style and is raised or 
lowered by a screw thread. 

The pivot fell into disuse, and the clasp hinge, 
“embracing the hanging style, and throwing 
out long arms and branches along the rails,— 
became the hinge which, while it greatly 
Strengthe 

gthened and adorned the door, was easily 
fixed and ag easily removed. 
; = the end of the seventeenth century some 
aroarian iavented the batt hinge. It was 
— and ugly,—it held by screws only to the 
“ige of the door and to the surface of the 
jamb, but it was cheap,—the labour to fix it 
rage, by minutes, and it could be cast 
rete or brass and maltiplied in thousands 
ideas single pattern. In the struggle for 
ee the hinge of beauty and of strength 
within a quickly into nothingness. It has, 
pape € experience of most of us, revived to 
b extent. I am glad to hear that the 
the te cast shams, entirely disconnected with 
wr unge, and which once threatened to be the 

‘on, now cover the shelves of the iron- 
mongers as unsaleable articles. 
tron he Practice of the architects who flourished 
me etn ay of the eighteenth century to the 
Dantitin liam IV.,curved surfaces of walls and 
deck ‘tae more frequent than they have 
eens - The ends of rooms, the balls, 

estibules, and 8 . 
or elliptical, and were planned circular 

the doors of them were made 


in all its 
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of necessity circular on plan; and as there was 
also a fashion of circular-headed or elliptical 
arched opening, it was a 
joiner. He had reached “‘circular-circular,” as 
the measuring surveyor calls it,—‘‘ double 
double toil and donble,”—but the square of 
double when the bill came in. The tortured 
wood was strained and twisted, giued and 
blocked, built up on moulds with infinite 
wasted labour, ingenuity, and skill. 

I remember once planning a quadrant 
Spanish mahogany partition, about 12 ft. 
radius, which had two doors in it. They were 
to fit semicircular arched openings. I received 
tenders for the house ; they were far above my 
estimate, and my client hesitated to accept it. 
The first glance at the priced quantities 
disclosed my mistake. This unlucky quadrant 
with its doors had been priced at a fabulous 
price, bearing a large proportion to the whole 
cost of the house. I have steadily avoided 
“ circular-circular”’ ever since. 

These circular framings were very frequent 
in those days, and yon will find in the “ Joiners’ 
Assistants” and “ Vade Mecums” of the period 
elaborate instructions for the construction of 
columns and diminished colamns, of niches and 
sunk hemispheres, and many other curious con- 
tortions, of one and all of which I say, “‘ Avoid 
them, for they are shams, shallow conceite 
to distort and caricature in one unsuitable 
material forms which are natural and fitting in 
another.” On the screen are two examples of 
the kind, diminished columns in King’s College, 
London, where the wood casing is, as usual, 
the mask of the iron columns or stanchion which 
is doing the work. 

The lecturer, in conclusion, proceeded to 
treat of windows, shutters, and staircases. 





TIMBER HOUSE FRONTS, 


Tuts was the subject of the fourth lecture of 
the series, which was delivered on Wednesday 
evening last by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, F R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Lacy Ridge said it was within the com- 
paratively narrow limits suggested by this tirle 
that he wished to speak, partly because the 
subject of ‘ Half-Timber Houses,” or, as they 
might more properly be called, “ timber-houses,”’ 
was too extensive and complicated for anything 
like adequate treatment in a single lecture, and 
partly because, by confiuing himself to one 
portion of the subject only, he hoped to be able 
to consider the treatment which it bad received 
at some four different and distinct periods of 
architectural history, which would enable them 
to see how men working with varying materials, 
and under differing surrounding circumstances, 
bad solved a problem in all its essential points 
alike, and had produced results distinguished 
from one another by marked characteristics, 
each style being in its way admirable and true 
to the causes which gace it birth. He proposed 
to start the consideration of the subject at a 
period when architectural art was far advanced, 
and to call attention to a class of building 
specimens of which might be easily reached by 
any who had retained a healthy love of fresh 
air and exercise, at the cost of a few pence ex- 
pended on arailway fare just to put them beyond 
the suburban region which bad been handed 
over to, and, alas! as @ rule, rendered hideous 
by, the speculative builder. At the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, beyond which few, 
if any, existing timber houses of this country 
dated back, Gothic architecture had been 
flourishing in this country for more than a 
century ia its purest forms. Its most im- 
portant works, and the noblest of the remains 
which had come down to us, were of stone ; 
but whatever building or manufacturing 
work was undertaken at that period always 
showed in its design a sense of fitness, a follow- 
ing out of the nature of the material employed 
to its legitimate conclusion in design that 
argued a high sense of constructive art in the 
workman,—the result of traditional training ™ 
his trade guild. Another peculiarity of this 
epoch in England, which continued for some 
time afterwards, and in a slight degree reached 
even our own day, was the clearing, as society 
quieted down and population increased, of the 
great woods by which large portions of the 
surface of the country had been covered. Where 
the woods were thickest and the largest clear- 
ings were made, there oak, the characteristic 
timber of England, was most plentiful, and there 
naturally timber houses most abounded. No 
counties exceeded in fitness for the stady of the 


subject the Home counties by which London was , 
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surrounded : Essex, Hertfordshire, Surrey, and 
particularly the weald of Kent and Sussex. 
he great forest of Anderida, extending over 
the Weald,—it was said to be some 100 miles 
in length and thirty in breadth,—shut off 
the little kingdom of Sussex, the smallest 
of the Heptarchy,—that is the South Downs 
and the little strip of land between them 
and the sea, whose watering places are now 
so familiar to the Londoner,--from the 
Outer world. In later times that forest 
furnished boundless stock of material for 
houses, and afterwards for our ships of war in 
the days of our “hearts of oak.” Therefore 
timber houses abounded in that part of 
the country. The lecturer then called 
attention to an illustration of an old 
house, formerly the vicarage of Alfriston, in 
Sussex, of which he said that whatever of 
art there was in its front, whatever there was in 
it capable of giving us pleasure, was done with- 
out decoration of any sort; a more genuine 
piece of carpentry it was impossible to imagine. 
The charm of such buildings consisted largely 
in the naturally-twisted outlines and roughness 
of the oak, and in the lavish profusion with 
which it wae used. One might stady such build- 
ings ag this for picturesqueness of outline, for 
variety of light and shade; but one could not 
imitate them in Baltic timber ‘‘ sawn die 
square,” and valued at per foot cube. In some 
instances the floor was made to project to the 
rides as well as to the front; in fact, that was 
very common in corner houses in our villages. 
In such cases a principal joist or binder was 
set diagonally across the corner, and was carried 
on a corner post with brackets set diagonally 
both outside and in. A house at Charing, in 
Kent, illustrated this point. By selecting 
pieces of the tree where branches jutted oat 
from the main trunk, the post and brackets 
were got from one piece of timber, and we 
could not doubt that the material that 
happened to be available largely influenced the 
design. The house at Charing had un- 
fortunately been rather badly treated, and, 
for some reason or other, an import«nt part of 
the upper bay had been plastered up and its 
gable weather-boarded over. Nevertheless, it 
was a good study, in which the bay-windows 


were made to give variety to the projecting 


upper stories, modifying and breaking up the 
very heavy shadows and greatly increasing 
the play of light and shade and the interest of 
the building. ‘The windows themselves, with 
their solid moulded mullions and transoms, 
were fairly complete. The windows tad been 
subjected to such continuous alterations that 
it was difficult to find an ordinary window in a 
straight wall in its original condition. Where 
they were not content to mould and rebate the 
main timbers and glaze into them, a process 
like that shown on a door-head at Shoreham, in 
Kent, might have been used. The lintels and 
posts were moulded; the head was a shaped 
timber placed in a rebate, and the jambs are 
moulded and had a splayed joint next the main 
timbers. The brackets at Obaring were of a 
somewhat late and conventional type, probably 
seventeenth century.. A simpler and earlier 
form was shown in the corner of a house at 
Eynsford, Kent. In that case the bracket was 
a piece by itself, tenoned into beam and up- 
rigbt. This house was very picturesquely 
situated near the bridge in the village, and was 
a striking object. It had a good barge-board, 
apparently of the fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century. Barge-boards gave an excellent finish 
to the gables, and were frequently, or, in fact, 
almost always, richly carved. As they did not 
require any great thickness of material, and 
could easily be carved in deal, they had at 
times been much used in modern work; but 
not, the lecturer regretted to say, with such 
taste or such study of old examples as might be 
desired, and hence he confessed to some feeling 
of prejudice against that particu’ar detail. The 
old ones were always excellent, and were merely 
boards carried on the projecting ends of plates, 
purlins, and ridges to cover their ends and pro- 
tect the gable wall. Occasionally the two boards 
were framed into acentral finial or drop at the 
ridge. The way in which plates were cut to 
take them was noteworthy. They did not 
cover the projecting eaves. When that was 
tried the effect was bad. Allnding to a small 





drawing of some houses from Chester, showing 
evriched semicircular arches, panels and strings, 
grotesque pilasters, and bold consoles oF 
brackets, the lecturer said that there were not 
wanting those who wished that the use of these 
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Classic forms had stopped here, and that our 
native arts had been allowed to continue their 
course and to expand unaffected by the desire 
to make things look like something else, and to 
reproduce in a shop-front the colamns of a 
temple of Jupiter. Such things as these, how- 
ever, did not affect the houses far away in the 
country, and timber houses of the genuine 
kind continued to be built during the course of 
the seventeenth century. In Hertfordshire and 
Essex plaster panels were to be found relieved 
by surface decoration of lines drawn thereon in 
more or less freely-treated geometrical patterns. 
After the revival of brickmaking, the panels 
were not infrequently filled .n with brickwork, 
sometimes st in berring-bone patterns, and 
consisting of bricks some 2} in. wide, and longer 
than our regulation brick. The introduction of 
the piece of bright colour which bricks afforded 
was often valuable, and added to the picturesque- 
ness of the building. Large numbers of these 
timber bh uses and cottages were pow remaining 
in our old villages and towns in disguises which 
might not at first sight be recognised. Although 
the construction was very substantial, and it 
was well known in our villages that these 
houses were warmer and more weatherproof 
than the great mass of the more modern cot- 
tages, still they must in course of time have 
required repair. The plaster filling-in could only 
exceptionally have lasted more than a century 
or two,and if the timbers, especially those 
standing on the ground, or having an end grain 
exposed, were neglected, and the damp allowed 
to get in, decay must have ensued. What a 
temptation, then, did those fronts preeent to 
the plasterer, who, thinking within himself 
‘* There is nothing like plaster,”’ remarked aloud, 
* Lor’, eir, you'd better let me plaster all over 
those rough and rotten old timbers [ probably a 
little sap had gone off an arris or two}; it will 
never make a smooth surface.” As if anybody 
in the world but the plasterer wanted a smooth 
surface! However, on went the lathand plaster 
allover the different stories, leaving nothing 
but the projecting strings, which he could not 
manage to cover up, and which, moreover, 
accorded more or less with the fasbion of the 
period to show the original design. It was 
pretty much in that condition of plastered-up, 
all but the string-courses, the openings, and 
the gables, that such few old timber house- 
fronts as had come down to us in London were 
now to be seen. There were the houses in 
Holborn, where Middle-row once was; houses 
in Wych-street, Strand; and possibly a house 
or two still standing in Bishopsgate, at Ald- 
gate, and where the famous inns once were in 
the Borough. All that gave real value to 
them as timber houses was coveredup. Where 
that plastering process had been adopted in the 
country, though the front might be concealed, 
we often found the ends or back still showing 
their old construction. He (the lecturer) had 
great respect for bricks and brickwork, and no 
desire to disparage the neat and trim formal 
brick fronts which, under the Dutch influence 
of William IIi., were adopted in this couutry, 
and were really ‘Queen Anne” architecture, 
unlike, to the last degree, to some of the fantastic 
vagsries that now went by thatname. Only he 
should prefer that the said formal brick fronts 
should be applied to houses of the same period. 
Very largely, as a matter of fact, they were 
built up and had incorporated with them old 
timber house fronts. Not infrequently, along 
the great roads ont of London, and in our 
prosperous market towns, the brick house of 
Queen Anne, as one supposed, hid behiud its 
ample parapet an old timber house. When one 
went round to the back the timber work was 
visible enough. Fashion led people as far as 
refronting their houses, but not as far as rebuild- 
ing them. There was a curious invention, much 
ased in Lewes and its neighbourhood, for giving 
an apparent brick front to old wooden houses. 
This consisted of tiles which looked like bricks 
having usually a black glaze; but which had, 
owever, an upper which was 
fitting in behind a at course, sadions. eae A 
nails for securing the tile to the boarding were 
driven. The illusion was very perfect, and 
many persons of intelligence who had lived in 
the town all their lives were quite unaware 
that these fronts were not really brickwork 
Such tiles were also a good foal nnd thie 
time in Brighton and Worthing, but, being pro- 
bably on a mere slender fir frame, they had an 
uneven and shabby look. There was one mode 
of covering timber framing for which the 
lecturer felt great sympathy, and that was by 












weather-tiling. It had been used for centuries | 
in the Weald, and of late years had been 
adopted very largely in our so-called “‘ Queen 
Anne” work. As a protection against the 
weather it was very perfect. Its red, toning 
more gradually than the tiling on the roof, gave 
great variety of colour. Being itself picturesque, 
and fitted into the quaint shapes of the 
gables and other parts of the old houses, it 
added a charm to the buildings seen against 
the greens of the well-timbered country. 
In many parts of the Continent timber houses, 
designed on principles similar to those recog- 
nised in thie country, were to be found. Nor- 
mandy and Brittany were fall of them ; the Isle 
of France, Belgium, the Rhine, and parts of 
Germany, had many admirable specimens. 
Those best known in this country were chiefly 
town houses, some three, four, or more stories 
in height. They had the same framings and 
projecting floors. The braces, however, and the 
timbers generally were straight, as thongh their 
trees were of straighter growth, and the St. 
Andrew’s cross was a constantly recurring fea- 
ture. Lintels, with heavy mouldings, stopped at 
the ends, played an important part io the corbel- 
ling out of the stories, the weight of work over 
being in such cases carried on the principal 
joists, and not distributed over the lot. A good 
deal of carving and ornamental work was intro- 
duced in the brackets and lintels, and tht re were 
dormers of the most charming ckaracter to 
be found. One important feature not found in 
English work was the trussed barge, framed up 
of different timbers of no great scantling. A 
few weeks ago there was published in the 
Builder® a sketch of a house-front in Rouen. 
The house had perished, but the front had been 
preserved, and was really a beautiful piece of 
joiner’s work. The lectarer then proceeded to 
refer to Swiss timber houses, as to which he 
said that the \bracketed purlins were very 
curious, and exactly opposite in principle to 
our English brackets. Some of the framed 
brackets under eaves were very strange. As 
the work was executed in practically the same 
material which we used now in this country, 
the details of the joints were not only curious, 
but worthy of the study of our own pructical 
carpenters. 

| The next lecture will be given on Wednes- 
day evening next by Professor T. Roger Smith, 
who will treat of “ Bricks and Brickwork.”’ } 








LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC. 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


“ BUILDING wiTH Beavty” was the subject of 
a lecture delivered by Mr. F. T. Baggallay on 
Monday evening before the members of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Association, 
Mr. C. R. Chorley presiding. The lecture was 
in the form of a supposed conversation between 
architects of more or lees experience, and in the 
course of the dialogue attention was called to 
the great variety of opinion, and even of differ- 
ences, existing in the profession as to artistic 
matters. The inside of a house, one of the 
persons to the dialogue was made to say, might 
be for a man’s self, but the outside was for 
the public; for an exterior was a matter of 
general interest. It not only helped to form 
the public taste, but would beautify or defile, 
according to ite character, the whole landscape. 
What was really ugly and in bad taste was often 
regarded by the public as passable or inoffen- 
sive, and was sometimes praised for the very 
qualities for which it should be condemned. 
Practical matters, of course, must be attended 
to, and it was to be regretted that the designs 
which exhibited the most artistic skill were so 
often found defective in practical requirements. 
It should always be remembered, however, that 
in public buildings, beauty, both inside and 
outside, was of greater importance than in 
stroctures reared by private individuals. A 
noble and beautiful building was an illustra- 
tion of the arts which a town was capable of 
producing. When a Government, imperial or 
municipal, recognised its duty, and set an 
example to its people in the admiration and 
encouragement of art, it had always found its 
reward in the great thovghts and noble aims 
and ambitions which resulted, and which dis- 
pelled those sordid and impure habits that 
undermined the lives of nations. Was not, the 
lecturer asked, the knowledge daily growing 
that the crutch on which the architect had leant 
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so long,—the crutch of imitation of the past, — 
was no guide, and useless to help him forward ? 
Had not this knowledge caused some to kick 
away the cratch altogether? Was it not, then 
possible to lay down a few principles on which 
every one could agree, and which might serve to 
guide them in building with beauty ? 

On the proposition of Mr. Connon, Mr 
Baggallay was accorded a vote of thanks i. 
his lecture. 


ae 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of this Association on the 16t) 
inst., the Rev.S M. Mayhew in the chair. jt 
was announced that Sir James Picton, F.8.4 
had been elected President of the coming Con- 
gress of the Association at Liverpool. The 
Rev. Dr. Hooppell sent for exhibition a series of 
photographs of some remarkable pieces of 
sculpture found at St. Andrew's, Auckland 
They are of Saxon date, but vary considerably 
in style. They cons'st of fragments of shafis 
of crosses and other pyramidal objects, scalp. 
tured slabe, and the like. Some of the shafts 
are covered with interlaced foliage and figares 
of great beauty and delicacy of execution, in 
high relief, evidently executed with a chisel, 
and by an artist of ability. They opena new 
chapter in the history of early art. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., described a large nomber of 
jettons and abbey piecee, found in England, and 
aleo, for comparison, a series of French examples. 
A paper was then read by Dr. Woodhouse on 
the sepulchral epitaphs in Fulbam Charch, 
which was accompanied by the register which 
he had compiled of the whole of the inscrip- 
tions in the church and churchyard. After 
referring to many events in the old 
history of the parish, and of the changes 
which have altered its aspect, he passed 
in review the more ancient of the  inscrip- 
tions, some of which stili exist in the 
recently rebuilt church. The paper was illus- 
trated by notices of several of the Bishops of 
London who are buried at Falham. Dr. Wood- 
house received well-merited thanks for his 
painstaking labour. A paper was then read by 
the Chairman on certain sculptures of Roman 
date found in London, and it was accompanied 
by an exhibition of Roman relics mostly found 
along the course of the Walbrook. A discus- 
sion ensved, in which Col. Adams and others 


took part. 








“George Varrentrapp, M.D., Sanitarian 
and Philan ” was the subject of a 
lecture delivered at the Parkes Museum, on the 
17th inst., by Dr. E. F. Willoughby, Dr. George 
Buchanan, F.R.S., in the chair. George 
Varrentrapp, the pioneer of sanitary progress 
in Germany, was born in 1809 at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, where his father was a physician of 
repute. In boyhood he gave but little promise 
of the extraordinary indastry and energy that 
marked bis subseqnent career, but it was at the 
university that his character, like that of 60 
many other great men, first developed itself. 
At the age of eighteen he matriculated at 
Heidelberg, and afterwards went to the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg. The outbreak of cholera in 
Frankfort recalled him from a tour throngh the 
principal cities of Germany, in which be had 
formed friendships with the leaders of thought 
and action,—political, social, and acientific,— 
and for ten years he assisted his father i the 
hospital and lanatic asylum, as well a8 10 his 
private practice. In 1842, when thirty-three 
years of age, he succeeded his father ooh 
appointments, and married, efter having ™ 
a wider tour through Belgium, Holland, ee 
Britain, and Ireland, for the purpose of stu y- 
ing the arrangements and administration 
hospitals, asylums, and prisons. Be was 800? 
afterwards elected a member of the oe 
council of Frankfort, a position he held to : 
last, and which enabled him to carry 
reforms in every department of municipe) 
administration, the result of which has rg 
make Frankfort what it is,—the healthiest cOY 
in Germany, and, perhaps, of its size ™ 
world. He initiated the movement ia favou! 
sanitary reform in Germany; Seande’ the 
German Society of Public Health, #0 
section devoted thereto in the cuegapageae Pe 
German Naturalists and Physicians, %* rae of 
the Vierteljahrsschrift, or quarterly jo¥ “a bis 
= health, which he conducted 00 
death. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


eleventh meeting of this Association for 
ston py vee = was held on Friday, the 18th 


the present Mr. J. A. Gotch 


‘nst., at 9, Condait-street, 
ip ae ‘dent) in the chair. 

ios following new members were elected, 
Messrs. A. D. Tell, E. C. Arnold, A. J. 


rit», ‘on, E. J. Stubbs, P, Goddard, and H. ©. 
ack. 
.* H. Lovegrove then read a paper on 


« Architect and Contractor,” the greater part 
of which we print on another page. 
The Chairman, in opening the discussion, said 
Mr. Lovegrove had mentioned among other 
things that in the provinces quantities were 
taken out by the architect instead of by the 
which proceeding he naturally and 
ogically, from his point of view, objected to. 
On the other hand, the provincial architect 
might take a different view of the matter. But 
there was this to be said about quantities to be 
ased in the provinces, that in small places the 
builders were unaccustomed to elaborate 
quantities, and were puzzled by them. He had 
had elaborate sets of quantities taken out by 
London surveyors, which were quite wasted on 
the provincial contractor, and there was a great 
deal to be said for quantities being taken out to 
suit the local understanding and castoms, The 
country centractor was very different from the 
contractor in London. In the country the 
mason took the masonry and brickwork, the 
carpenter took the carpentry and joinery, and 
then there was the plumber, and it depended 
on circumstances as to which of the three 
men was looked upon as the contractor. It 
was, of course, more convenient to the architect 
to have only one man to deal with, but the 
advantage of the country system was the 
personal supervision of the man who was 
responsible for bis own particular trade, and 
above all it was an advantage to have the 
plumbing work done by a competent man who 
had a personal acquaintance with it. As to the 
document which was the basis of the work, the 
contract, he had found it advantageous to have 
a printed contract, because it was obvious to a 
man at once that it would contain probably 
nothing bat what was usual, and it could be 
grasped better than a written document of ten 
or twelve pages. There was no doubt that 
the contract the heads of which had been 
drawn up by the Institute was a much more 
favourable document to the contractor than a 
good many of the contracts used in works 
carried out under Government superintendence, 
some of which really appeared to deliver the 
contractor bound hand and foot into the power 
of the architect. It was absolutely necessary 
to have a certain sum allowed for contingencies, 
and he invariably regarded that as being an 
amount intended not to meet any extra orders 
on the part of the client, but rather mattera 
which could not in the nature of things have 
been foreseen in the contract itself. In con- 
tracts also questions of great difficulty some- 
umes arose when mistakes had been made by 
the contractor ; for instance, when he had made 
an error in casting, and had thus had the job. 
It was not easy to correct an error of that kind. 
Builders, after pricing out their quantities care- 
fully and reasonably, sometimes took a per- 
centage off in order to get the job, and what 
Were architects to doin a case of that sort if 
they regarded it as aschedale of prices, because 
Owing to the percentage taken off the total, 
“very price ought to be somewhat less? It 
was a great help in considering tenders to 
neurrs whether they were consecutive or not, 
— if they ran evenly it was almost a 
ertainty that they had been carefully priced 
“ and did not contain any glaring error. 
thesis rs Mi: lawn en Se ‘ie 
he said r. Lovegrove for his paper, which 
: vid Contained many ideas. Every poiat 
yy _ been touched upon was one with which 
dicate ant had experienced more or less 
the desir bilit agreed with Mr. Lovegrove as to 
bellies é .: uity when doing work for public 
mie tau some formal contract, and in the 
withous hie ae to have it under seal, 
the paper it a e document was not worth 
mrs ras written upon. Mr. Lovegrove 
urally objected to architects taking out 
ordinary quantities. There was a good deal to 
be said on the other aj 
er side, but that was hardly 


surveyor, 


“ question before the meetin H 
; e had had 
we peculiar experiences of the manner in 
ich quantities were taken ont; but he could 





not agree with Mr, Lovegrove in considering all 


mention of the “labours” as useless. Builders, 
he believed, read those, although they did not 
sone them in detail, and from the amount of 
abour they saw mentioned they priced the 
material. The question of “ provisions” in 
connexion with the quantities was very striking. 
A builder who did a large amount of work for a 
certain public body told him that when he 
began competing he was always at the top of 
the list; when he deducted 2} per cent. he still 
found himself near the top; when he took of 
5 per cent. he got about half way down; on 
deducting 7} per cent. he was near the bottom ; 
and when he took off 10 per cent. he was often 
at the bottom of the list and got the work. 
But in pricing up any “extras” at the end this 
man would get 10 per cent. more on these than 
he received for the actual work under the 
contract. Mr. Lovegrove had referred at the 
commencement of his paper to a certain society 
of architects: though that was not, perhaps, the 
place to express one’s opinion of the said 
society, he would have liked to say a good deal 
on the subject. All he would say was that that 
body had done more harm to the profession 
during the short term it had existed than 
could be counteracted by all the good it would 
be able to do should it last for a hundred 
years. 

Mr. Pryce Cuxson seconded the vote of 
thanks, and remarked that he could not agree 
with Mr. Mountford upon one point which he 
had raised, viz., that when a builder takes off 
say ten per cent. from the summary, and thereby 
reduces his tender without adjusting the detail 
prices in the quantities, he could claim to deduct 
that percentage from any lump sum provisions 
when they came to be adjusted in settling up 
the accounts at the completion of the contract. 
Being a quantity surveyor, he, of course, had 
some experience on thia point, and he could 
only say that he should not think of allowing 
such a claim. As to taking the labours on 
stone, builders who understood quantities at all 
looked most carefully at the labours, even if 
they did not price them out in detail, omitting 
to do this partly to save time, and partly because 
they did not like in some cases to give a detailed 
schedule of prices to measure up by. Mr. Love- 
grove had spoken somewhat against quantities 
being made for the architect to understand ; 
bat, nowadays, the foreman often had the bills 
to refer to, and used them almost as largely as 
the specification; and that being so, it was a 
question whether it was not advisable to arrange 
bills of quantities so that they could be referred 
to as easily as possible. It doubtless made 
the bills longer, but certain surveyors in London 
acted on that principle, and personally he was 
in favour of it. On the other hand, he could, 
of course, only condemn the lumping system 
which had been referred to. Mr. Lovegrove 
had also referred to the advisability of 
getting a written order from the client, but 
in many cases the client seemed to think, 
if asked for it, that his honesty was 
doubted. He did not agree with Mr. Love- 
grove as to the advisability of including in 
the accounts the fees for measuring up work. 
He always tried to get architects for whom he 
took out quantities to let the client pay direct. 
There ought to be nothing to be ashamed of in 
their fees. As to provisions, care should be 
taken that if rods of brickwork and so on were 
put in they should be very distinctly stated to 
be provisions. With regard to contingencies, it 
was a question whether it was not wise, espe- 
cially for young architects, to let the client see 
plainly that every probable contingency had 
been included, bat to let him understand at the 
same time that they could not foresee every 
possible contingency. There was a good deal 
in what Mr. Lovegrove had said with regard to 
checking the moneying-out and casting of the 
priced bills of quantities before using them as 
a schedule in pricing the accounts. It was a 
thing that should be carefully gone into, because 
mistakes affected the prices. 

Mr. A. C. Bulmer Booth said that Mr. Love- 
grove was quite right when he spoke of civil 
engineers becoming the contractors for works, 
aa well as making the designs for them, and 
that was not at all an exceptional state of 
things. The lawyer's contract was often full 
of words, though if examined carefally it would 
be found to embody pretty well the usual form, 
with more phraseology than the architect put 
into the clauses. As to “ provisions,” no work, 
even as low as 500/., should be entered upon 
without some small provision being put in to 
meet any points which were not noticed at the 
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time of making the drawings. “ Extras,” more 
or less, were always occurring, though some- 
times they were the fault of the client. These 
were easy of adjustment, provided there was a 
properly priced and moneyed bill of quantities 
to form a good basis. It was an excellent 
practice to have a priced and mone yed-out bill 
to correspond exactly with the tender given by 
the builder, and deposited with the architect at 
the time of tendering, or shortly afterwards. It 
was a useful document for ascertaining the 
value of work done when granting certificates. 
Mr. Lovegrove had objected to quantities being 
made part of the contract, but he did not see 
why they should not be. The contractor under- 
took to do certain work based on the quantities, 
and anything not included must necessarily be 
an extra; therefore why should the contractor 
be asked to pay for that which the owner never 
expected, as faras he knew, to get ? 

Mr. H. W. Pratt said that though, in his 
opinion, the architect should not take out 
his own quantities, he should have a good 
grounding in the subject. He did not con- 
sider it wise or expedient that the quantities 
should form part of the contract. If a 
builder took the contract at a low price, and 
had doubts as to the quantities, it would 
mean that the whole work had to be measured 
over again, thus putting the client to con- 
siderable expense. The client was entitled to 
expect from the architect that the work should 
be carried out for the amount of the contract, 
or as nearly as possible, except for things that 
might afterwards arise. The best way to deal 
with quantities in respect of the contract was 
to have an understanding with the builder on 
tendering that the quantities should be accepted 
as the schedule of prices. There was no diffi- 
culty then in measuring up the extras and 
omissions, and valuing them afterwards. He 
was rather an advocate of the lump system of 
taking out quantities, and did not consider it 
was over-desirable to go into all the minutie of 
little labours. The detailed method had been 
reduced to such a system that the large firms of 
contractors who employed good men to price 
out quantities understood it, but a good many 
builders did not. With regard to specifications, 
the members could not do better on starting in 
practice than to make up their minds that 
these should be thoroughly well written. If a 
general clause were given, the argument against 
it was that it might be vague, but it was 
possible to make a general clause which should 
cover a wide area, and yet at the same time be 
quite intelligible. 

The vote of thanks was then put and 
carried. 

Mr. Lovegrove, in replying, said he was 
afraid he had not made himself perfectly clear 
as to the enumeration of the labours on stone. 
He did not mean to convey the idea that they 
were unnecessary, but he adopted a different 
system for country towns to what he did for 
Loudon. Within a radius of 100 miles of the 
metropolis it was well to follow the London 
system, but for Lancashire or Yorkshire he 
would not take off the labours on stone. He 
arranged for the stonework and work of a 
similar kind being put together, cubing it, and 
if necessary, describing and illustrating it by 
sketches. but it would be waste of labour 
on a job in some remote country town to 
take off all the labour on stonework. At the 
same time, he did not mean to say that the 
measurement of the labours was useless. 
Another reason why builders did not price 
out the labours was that most of them got 
the work done by a sub-contractor. He 
preferred a lithographed form of contract 
to a printed one, because, the lines being wider 
apart, anything could be put in or ruled out 
more conveniently. As to the principle on 
which builders took off a percentage on the 
total amount of their estimates, he had not 
ascertained, in his experience, how it was 
arrived at, but he believed it was done in 
some such way as that in which architects 
arrived at the price per foot cube of a 
building for which they were sending in com- 
petition designs. He was always careful in 
settling up the extras and omissions to deduct 
the same percentage as had been taken off the 
contract amount by the contractor. He had 
touched lightly upon the suciety of architects 
which had been referred to, because they had 
been so kind as to invite him to many of their 
meetings, a privilege, however, he had not 
availed himself of (laughter). As to the fees 
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thus. both for the quantities and the measure: 


ments; but then the client generally wished the 
surveror to take less, while if the building was 
intended for philanthropic purposes, something 
was looked for by way of a donation. He did 
not see why they should object to have their 
fees from the builder, who was really only ®& 
The word “ provisional” was the right 
term to use, although extraordinary ideas as 

. it were sometimes prevalent im the ‘aw 
eourts. one barrister having even asked whether 
-he “ provisions” were for him (Mr. Lovegrove) 
when he was measuring up! (laughter). An 
eminent London architect considered that if 
the builder signed the specification and draw- 
ngs a sixpenny stamp put on the tender was 


sufficient for all practical purposes. 


mai:ee 








§llustrations. 


EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

mE give this week some further illus- 
trations from the second and third 
7 premiated designs in this important 
competition. We shall have farther illus- 
trations to give from among the designs not 
premiated. 

We may observe all the illustrations of 
the Edinburch designs which we have given up 
to this date have had to be photographed tm 

_so to speak. under an unfavourable light; 
s owing to the designs being retained for 
exhibition for three weeks, there was no means 
f giving any illustration of them at the 
moment except by sending specially to Edin- 
yurgh and having them photographed on the 
pot ; but we believed our readers would prefer 
to have some knowledge of the character of the 
works selected as speedily as possible. 
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THE SOUTH PORCH, ST. NICHOLAS, 
LYNN. 

THE south porch of St. Nicholas’s Chapel at 
King’s Lynn is a favourite subject for illus- 
tration. The whole chapel is rich and worth 
study, more particularly, perhaps, on account of 
the small amount of material used in its con- 
straction; the walls are thin and almost all 
window, whilst the piers of the nave arcade are 
remarkable fortheirsienderness. The glass and 
the wood carvings for which the chapel was 
famous have almost all gone, but the bench- 
ends that remain deserve some attention. 
NAVE PIER, WEST WALTON CHURCH, 

NORFOLK. 

THe village of West Walton is situated about 
three miles out of Wisbech, and the charch, 
though in a sad state of dilapidation, is a fine 
specimen of Early work. The nave piers, one 
of which forms the subject of our illustration, 
are characteristic of the period; the carving 
is fall of vigour and of the Lincolntype. Many 
of the Parbeck marble shafts have disappeared. 
and others are much damaged ; in fact, neglect 
and decay are everywhere apparent. It is to 
be hoped that some energetic steps will soon 
be taken to secure the building from further 
injury. 








Professor Aitchison —We mentioned in 
last week’s Builder (p. 419), the appointment 
of Mr. George Aitchison, A-R.A..as Profeseor 
of Architecture at the Royal Academy. The 
Athenewm joins us in our congratulations, and 
adds,—** Although this chair has been vacant 
since Street’s death in 1880, numerous ‘out- 
siders’ have lectured to large audiences at 
Burlington House on architecture and allied 
subjects, such as the Professor is expected to 
treat. The Professors of Architecture since 
the foundation have been as follows : T. Sandby. 
1768-98 ; G. Dance, 1798-1805 ; Sir John Soane 
1805-37 ; W. Wilkins, 1837-9; C. R. Cockerell. 
1839-56; S. Smirke, 1860-6; Sir G. G. Scott 
one M. Barry, LS; t-) ; and G. E. Street, 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.— 
The spring meeting of the Institution of 
‘Mechanical Engimeers will take place on 
Monday, the 16th, and Taesday, the 17th of 
May, under the presidency of Mr. E. H. 
Carbatt. H-R.H. tbe Duke of Cambridge will 
honour the Institution by dining with the 
members on the evening of the 17th. 


HOUSE LIGHTING BY ELECTRIC 
BATTERY. 

Ix Jane last vear Messrs. Woodhouse & Raw- 
sou invited a number of electricians and others 
interested in electric lighting to visit their 
factory at Hammersmith, to see the first instal- 
lation of a chlorine gas battery. The idea at 
that time was a novelty, and Megsrs. Upward & 


| Pridham, the inventors, were complimented for 


their ingenuity, as they had produced the only 
really promising primary battery applicable to 
domestic lighting. After a lapse of nine months 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson have again 
invited their friends to sce another installation 
of even more interest,as it is an improved edi- 
tion of their former installation; but this time 
they have fitted the more perfect apparatus in 
the basement of the large block of buildings in 
Queen Victoria-street, in which their offices are 
situated, and they have lighted up the rooms 
they occupy very brightly from it with small 
incandescent lights. The present installation 
accords altogether with the conditions under 
which a country-house or a single mansion in 
town could be lighted without any lavish ex- 
pense, and for which the electric lights could be 
supplied at a cost not extravagantly exceeding 
the costof gas, and without any serious diffi- 
culty or trouble. The installation which was 
shown last year had even then been working 
for some months; and in the interval Mr. 
Cunynhame has had a similar installation fitted 
in his house at Fulham. Both are still in 
proper order. 

The new battery may be regarded as of a 
permanent Leclanché type, in which the 
practical improvement consists in putting the 
manganese in a separate generator from which 
the chlorine evolved is transferred by pipes to 
the battery cells. In the old way of making 
chlorine by the action of salphuric acid upon 
common salt, solid masses of sulphate of soda 
were produced, which were difficult of extrac- 
tion witheut fracture of the containing vessel 
in which they were formed; but by the substi- 
tation of hydrochloric acid in connexion with 
manganese dioxide, assisted by the application 
of a small amount of heat, a residue is pro- 
daced which is easily dischargeable through an 
ordinary tap. Hence the first stages of 
manipulation of the gas battery are simplified 
to the most primitive conditions. The appa- 
ratus may be placed anywhere that may be 
convenient. In the present case a well-hole of 
brick is provided with a pipe leading to a drain 
a8 a convenient means of discharge. Over this 
is placed a common earthenware pan for the 
manganese, and an earthenware jar with a tap 
for the hydrochloric acid. The battery is 
formed of glazed earthenware cells containing 
the ordinary carbon plates, surrounded with 
crushed carbon alternating with zinc plates in 
the usual manner, the chambers being filled 
with plain water. Inthe present installation 
several of these elements are congregated 
within a large earthenware pan, the whole 
being sealed down by a covering, an inch thick, 
of marine giue. There are two of these 
compound cells, and the installation is conse- 
quently denominated a “two-cell”’ instal- 
lation. To work these batteries all that 
is required is to torn once a day a small 
quantity of the hydrochloric acid by means of 
the tap attached to its receptacle on to the 
manganese, and the necessary quantity can by 
means of a gauge be ascertained without the 
acid being either seen or handled. The gas will 
now be generated as long as there remains any 
of the hydrochloric acid to act upon the man- 
ganese. The gas passing through the cells one 
after another in series is taken up by the 
water to the extent of saturation, and the surplus 
gas passes to gasometers conveniently formed 
by up-ended earthenware drain-pipes cemented 
together, and closed at top, except by a small pipe 
which connects one gasometer to another in the 
number provided for storage of the gas, the end 
pipe passing out of doors for the escape of any 
surplus gas which may occasionally be produced. 
As the chlorine is more than twice the weight 
of air, it flows from one gasometer to another 
by displacement, and its presence is made mani- 
fest by ite yellow-green colour, seen through 
glass globes attached to the gasometers. The 
battery generates its electric current perfectly 
steadily and uniformly with no tendency what- 
ever to polarisation. For the lighting of the 


mansion or house, the current generated by the 
gas battery is turned on to a series of accumn.- 





lators,—in the present instance ten in number, 
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and of largesize. Each of these is by a clock 
emnpet ar vegan ag the current for half, . 
neon oy wayt F efficiency is adequately 
The advantage of the series of accu 
is that the battery can be in action ee 
providing for the requirements- of the lightine 
at night ; and, ag applied to country churches 
or buildings in which the lighting is similarly 
intermittently required, the gas battery could 
be working continuously, charging a larger serie: 
of accumulators required for a considerable 
number of lights for a short period of duration 
The whole installation works automatically 
except the one supply of acid daily, anq the 
occasional replacement of the zincs ; but which 
is needed not more than twice in the course of 
a year. In this act there is no trouble, each zine 
being successively withdrawn, and another pu; 
in its place. There are no fumes, no handling of 
corrosive materials, and if any primary batte 
at all is ever to be employed for domestic lighting 
the present system stands the most promi ing 
in prospects of success. Such an installation of 
the “two-cells” capacity can be purchased for 
o6!., and, with the ten-storage cells included 
will give 700 Watt-hours current at the ip. 
candescent lamps. Twenty-two lamps of ten. 
candle-power can be thus supplied, and these 
lamps run with so steady a current, are amply 
bright and sufficient for household purposes, 
and superior in illumination to ordinary gas. 
burners. The acid contained in the jar, and 
the manganese, are adapted for a fortnight’s 
duty ; and the spent ManZanese can, it is said , 
be re-converted at a cost of only one-tenth of 
its commercial value. 











THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fourth Saturday afternoon visit of the 
Architectural Association took place on the 
19th inst., when the new buildings at the 
National Gallery were visited. Mr. Taylor, of 
the Office of Works, who designed the alter- 
tions, attended and explained the buildings. 
The alterations consist of a new staircase, with 
two large galleries and cabinet rooms. The 
staircase has some very good marble work, with 
Numidian marble door-jambs, and ciallo antico 
linings to the walls. Cipollino is used for some 
of the pilasters, and some New Zealand marbles 
for the bases of the célamns. The roof of the 
large gallery adjoining the staircase is in- 
geniously arranged to avoid the use of girders 
crossing the lantern light : this was managed by 
means of iron cantilevers which cross the 
walls of the cabinet room and are bolted down 
in the wall. The lantern light in the second 
gallery could not be arranged in this manner, 
there being no means of getting the cantilevers 
tailed and bolted down. The new buildings 
will form the exact centre of the complete de- 
sign; the work remaining to be done to complete 
this will take up some portion of the St. George’s 
barracks. The general scheme of decoration, 
which is being carried out by Mr. Crace, is 
red ground for the walls and olive green in the 
cornice; the coloar treatment will be very 
much quieter in character than that in the late 
Mr. E. M. Barry’s portions of the building. 
The rooms are lighted with large lanterns, which 
will not have glass ceilings as in the other 
galleries, but will be open right up to the top. 
No artificial light of any kind is provided, and 
the doorways are closed by jack-in-the-box iron 
doors, the revolving shutters being found % 
get out of order. It is expected that the 
galleries will be opened in June. 

The members afterwards ded to inspect 
the new drainage works at the Houses of Parlis- 
ment, which were fally described (with illastra- 
tions) in the Builder for Jan. 29 last. a 
whole of the work was carefully examined, 4” 
the action of the ejectors explained by mean* 
of a working model. 


A Rich City Company and 42 _— 
Space.—According to the Standard, the Gol 
smiths’ Company have offered to contribu’ 
5,0001. towards the expense of laying out * 
beautifying a recreation-ground of twenty 
acres on the Uxbridge-road for the agen 
Acton, which the Local Board of that paris 
propose to purchase. The Goldsmiths C ov 
pany are owners of large areas of land 10 re 
district, and it is to purchase 
ground in question from that Company and th 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
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PREMIATED DESIGN.—Méessrs. J. W. Simpson anv E. J. MrLNER ALLEN, ARCHITECTS. 


LEVATION TO THE HIGH STREET. 
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DETAILS. 
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THE BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tse ninth annual dinner in aid of the 
funds of this excellent and economically- 
managed charity will take place in the Venetian 
Saloon of the Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday 
next, March 29th, the President, Mr. Ww. R. 
Freeman (of the firm of John Mowlem & Co.), 
in the chair. The Institution was founded in 
1866 for the purpose of granting pensions to 
necessitous builders’ clerks and their widows, 
and also for the maintenance of their orphan 
children. While noticing with satisfaction the 
continuous growth of the Institution, the com- 
mittee remark with regret that out of some 
thousands of builders’ clerks in London alone, 
so few comparatively support it. This renders 
it desirable that the work it does should be more 
widely made known. During the existence of 
the Institution the total income has amounted 
to S8471/. 138. 11d. The amount paid for 
pensions and relief has been 3,109/. 16s. Od., 
and 787/. 10s. has been expended in the purchase 
of three orphan presentations. From the time 
of starting the Institution twenty-five pensioners 
have been elected on the fands. The number 
at the present time is fifteen, while the amount 
allowed to pensioners has been increased from 
201. to 25/. per annum for males, and 15!. to 20. 
per annum for widows. The three presentations 
referred to entitle the Institution to have three 
children educated, clothed and fed at the 
Orphan Working School; the right to present 
children being tenable for twenty-one years 
from date of purchase of the presentations. 
While it is hoped that the practical assistance 
rendered in the past by the master builders, 
architects, and merchants in the building trade 
should be continued and new donors and sub- 
scribers found, it cannot be too emphatically 
urged that it is the duty of as many of the 
builders’ clerks themselves as possible to sub- 
scribe to the funds of the Institution, which 
was established especially for their own benefit 
in case of need. Information regarding the 
Institution may be had on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. H. J. Wheatley, 21, New 
Bridge-street, E.C. 








MR. VAL. C. PRINSEP, A.R.A., 
ON ART. 


Tax annual distribution of prizes in connexion 

with the Croydon School of Art took place on 

Monday evening at the Public Hall, Croydon. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter, J.P., presided, and the 

prizes were distributed by Mr. Val. C. Prinsep, 

A.R.A. A number of the works of students 

were exhibited. At the commencement of the 

proceedings, Mr. Walter Wallis (the head- 

master) read a report as to the work of the 

school during the past year. Mr. Prinsep sub- 

| sequently delivered an address to the students, 
+ in the course of which he said that no words of 
his could teach them to draw or to paint. The 

aim ofall the arts was to give joy in this world, 

which otherwise would be dull enough. A 

; man’s labour was thrown away in art if he 
| # could only show manipulative skill without heart 
; or thought, and he warned students to avoid 

becoming mere mechanical drawing-machines. 
Drawing must, in the first place, be studied, 
being the grammar of art, and, having acquired 
all the knowledge that was to be obtained in 
schools, students must think and work for 
themselves. Young artists should take care to 
surround themselves with good works of art 
but not imitate what had been done before. 
While, however, he impressed on them the 
necessity of being original], there were dangers 
that beset even the original artist. It might 
be that the original artist would drift into 
eccentricity, which was not genius, though it 
| was very often taken for it, but great geniuses 
: were never eccentric. There was also the 
‘ danger of vulgarity. Vulgarity in the arts 

arose from the desire to display one’s self in 
one’s works, so that people looking at a work 
might exclaim, ‘“‘ What a very clever fellow that 





; is was!” The man who showed himself in his 

dics works to that extent was not a great artist. and 
R never would be. The great artist showed a 
4 great mastery of his subject, no doubt, but 


ies there was always a feeling of reserve of force 
in everything he did. Nature was full of 
poetry, and never vulgar; and nature was al] 
around them. He recommended the students 
to study nature, and not to imitate, for imita- 

tion was not art. 
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SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 
TO SHAFTESBURY AVENUE AND 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


Siz,— Most of us, no doubt, have looxed with 
wonder at the Piccadilly end of Shaftesbury- 
avenue. How any street could ever have been 
set out on such lines is marvellous, not to say 
pitiable. However, there it stands, and how to 
make the best of a bad job is the question 
before us. I had expected Mr. Tarver’s letter 
on this subject, with plan, in your issue of the 
Sth inst., would call forth other views on the 
subject; but as none have appeared in your re- 
cent issues I take the liberty of sending you the 
accompanying plan, which I venture to think 
better than Mr. Tarver’s, as his has several 
obvious drawbacks. In the first place, Mr. 
Tarver, I fear, expects too much in the shape 
of domes, cupolas, and repetitions of existing 
buildings, not to mention the questionable 
advisability of planting a nest of ‘ conveni- 
ences’ in the middle of this open space, thus 
blocking up the direct access to Shaftesbary- 
avenue. I quite agree with Mr. Tarver that 
the Quadrant and Shaftesbury-avenue should be 
in one continuous sweep, and I think if this were 
done as shown on the accompanying plan, the 
County Fire Office might very well be left stand- 
ing as it is, for the present, at any rate; but, for 
my part, 1 would rather suggest pulling it down 
than repeating it simply for the sake of having 
two. 
If the powers that be would simply set back 
the frontage on the north side of “ Piccadilly- 
square” as shown, and erect an important 
statue or fountain in the centre of the 
‘“‘ square,” with a smaller statue,—of Lord 
Shaftesbury,—at the entrance to Shaftes- 
bury-avenue, and a similar one at the 
entrance to Coventry-street,—all on symme- 
trical lines, as shown,—I venture to think 
that there would be very little to find fault with 
in the approach to Shaftesbury-avenue; and 
if at some future time the three remaining 
corners,—if I may use the word,—of the 
Circus be made convex instead of concave, as 
at present, we should then have a new Picca- 
dilly-square instead of our old Circus, and that, 
too, without any very great outlay. 

LEONARD SrToxes. 
31, Spring-gardens, S.W. 








A BOOK ON TIMBER WANTED. 


__ S1z,—It would be a great boon to architects 
if some experienced timber merchant would 
write a@ short handbook on the timber and 
woods used by architects in the constraction 
and finishing of buildings, pointing out the 
qualities adapted to the various requirements. 
Architects, I believe, specially prohibit the 
use of English oak, as it is cut at the wrong time 
of year for timber, so that the best price may 
be got for the bark, and they wonld like to 





know what foreign oak is best fitted for various 





Plan showing Mr. Leonard Stokes’s suggested Improvements at Piccadilly Circus, 
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purposes. I am told it is impossible to persnade 
dealers in any material that the strength of the 
material they sell in compression, tension, and 
cross strain is of any importance to the buyer, 
or I would suggest tests to these points by Mr. 
Kirkaldy. A rough idea of the relative price of 
first, second, and third class timber is neces. 
sary, as it is often a queation, whether a larger 
scantling in inferior timber is not cheaper than 
a smaller one in better but more expensive 
stuff. 

It is not much use to practical men to know 
the ootanical names, nor to men in town to know 
the best methods of seasoning, but it is 
important to them to know when they should 
use pitch pine, Dantzig, Memel, or other timber, 
what they will bear, and what defects attach to 
them, and their relative price. 

Dantzig is said to bear about half the weight 
of pitch pine, in cross strain, but without some 
idea of price we know not whether it will 
be cheaper to use pitch pine, Dantzig, or 
Memel. I would put the strength in a 
appendix, thus :— 

Twelve pieces of stuff, 6 in. x Gin. witha 6ft. 
bearing, bear so many cwts. applied in the 
centre without permanent deflexion, so many 
ewts. with signs of tearing or crushing, and s0 
many with failure. 

Do. do. on 6 in. cubes in compression. 
a jo », in tension. 
The relative cost of crown Meme! :— 
ist quality. 
ee 
3rd, 
With memos. on twisting, cracking, worm, and 
wet and dry rot. 
The book should be short, accurate, and cheap. 


Harley-street. G. AITCHISON. 








A New Timber-converting Company.— 
We hear that before long we are likely to see 
the Billian and other North Bornean woods 
imported into England commercially and at 4 
marketable price, this being the aim of the 
North Bornean Land and Sawmills Company, 
whose prospectus has just been issued. The 
numerous waterways which a “ _ 

ny’s rty open into Sandakar Day, 
om Lite chinainene for shippne> 
and materially reducing the expense of t ‘ 
transport from forest to seaport. We -_ 
recently been told that the Billian is the yr 
wood which does not shrink perceptibly i‘ : 
process of drying, and further, that — 
very hard, and as durable as any existing er , 
it is readily worked by machinery, pre 
which its breaking strain is very much hig oa 
than that of English oak. If it really “ 
sesses these qualities, there is no doubt t : 
there must be a ready sale for it, if it vam 
be imported at a reasonable price into 


a he 
markets. As regards the supply of it ont 
company’s territory, this, it is stated by 
Governor of British North Borneo, 1% Pt 
tically inexhaustible. 
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A 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL MEMORIAL. 


Siz, —As one of those who signed the 
memorial, would you allow me to say that I did 
so simply in order that designs of such extra- 
ordinary interest and merit should be seen by 
ag many as possible of those who would be 
likely to derive pleasure and profit thereby ; 
not, of course, with the least wish to disturb 
the assessor's award? That, in my opinion, 
would be most disastrous. 

A. WATERHOUSE. 

New Cavendish-street, March 24. 








LABOURERS’ WAGES. 
FLETCHER ?. KIRK & RANDALL. 


Tus case, which was tried at the Hammersmith 
tolice Court on the 15th instant, was a summons 
against Messrs. Kirk & Randall, the well-known 
contractors, of Woolwich, by Dowse Fletcher, a 
‘abourer employed by them, to recover the sum of 
ts. 1ld. for wages, beingthe difference between 5)d. 
end 6d. per bour for 118 hours. The complainant 
started work with others, at the rate of 5id. per 
hour, excavatiog in the boiler-house of the new 
baths at Kensington ; and after working for a time, 
some of the men left, and the others asked for 6d. 
per hour for working in soft clay and water, 
which was paid. The complainant and another 
were, however, put to concreting work, and when 
this was finished, were set to work levelling the 
private baths. On the Saturday they were paid 
their wages at the rate of 5jd., but demanded 64., 
which, being refused, the present summons was 
issued. 

The magistrate, having carefully considered the 
matter, and it having been proved that the extra 
‘d. was paid to certain men for special work, the 
case was dismissed. 








LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC SOCIETY. 
A NEW EXHAUST PUMP. 


Tue third meeting of the fiftieth session of this 
society was held in the Royal Institution, Colquitt- 
street, last week. The President, Mr. White, pre- 
sided, and the members of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society were present as guests. Dr. 
S. H. Wright, of Southport, read an interesting 
paper on ‘A New Siphon Exhaust Pump and 
its Application to Sanitary Purposes.” In 
the course of his paper Dr. Wright described 
and illustrated experimentally his new pump. 
tle said he believed that his invention obtained 
from falling water a mechanical daty much 
better than had hitherto been attainable. Under 
suitable conditions his pump gave an exhaust 
equivalent to a colamn of mercury 295 in. 
high, or within ‘5 of a perfect vacuum. He had 
by means of water falling through a }-in. pipe 
pumped water up 18 ft. at a rate equal to 25 
gallons per hour. In consequence of the simple 
and cheap construction of the pump he could 
apply ite exhausting power to the discharging 
of siphons of any size, and had done so with 
considerable success. The distance of the 
pump from the siphon might be considerable. 
He had effected the discharge of a 6-in. 
diameter siphon, causing it to empty a 280 
gallons tank when his pump was distant 10 
miles from the siphon. Dr. Wright showed this 
ation experimentally in the room through a 
distance of 100 ft. As this pump raised all 
liquids in the ratio of their specific gravity to 
that of water it could be used, he believed, to 
great advantage for pamping chemicals. He 
had also applied it to flashing-cisterns of various 
kinds, and demonstrated by his models the 
“ertainty of their action and the power of the 
eyes Among his models was an application 

this pump constituting a self-acting urinal, 
the arrangement being such that the mere act 
“f voiding 2 oz. of urine into the basin initiated 
« flush to the urinal of 1 gallon. By means of 
* patent quick-fill action this urinal would give 
flush once every minute if used so often. 

here were no moving parts except the ball- 
cock. His method of pumping could be used 
with great advantage for raising water in 
“ouutry houses, where sufficient head was not 
otherwise obtainable. An interesting dis- 


cussion and a 
cvedings., vote of thanks closed the pro- 


Biri Hospital Technical Schools, 
— urgh.—The Scotsman says that plans 
— 7 been approved of for buildings for 
Hoan echnical Department of the Heriot 
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FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS.—XIII 
Surveying Instruments. 





IX.—-THE THEODOLITE (continued). 


a: 30 shows the ordinary form of 
JAA] tripod to which the instrument is 
attached when required to be set up 
for use in the field. The cap-piece is first 
unscrewed, and the legs spread open as shown 
in figs. 31 and 32. When these wooden legs 
are closed, as shown in fig. 30, and the adjacent 
edges of the three sections are rounded off in the 
positions marked V for about 1 ft. in length, the 
legs can be more readily separated by applying 
the fingers to open them and to set them up iu 
any desired position. It will be observed in 
figs. 30 and 31 that the stock or staff-head to 
which the cap is screwed, is connected to one 
central lug upon the top of each leg, whereas in 
fig. 32 there are two lugs to the top of each leg 
and one central lug upon the stock or staff- 
head. In fig. 31 the connexion to each leg is 
made by a large surface bearing-pin, which is 
tapped at the end to receive a slot-headed 
tightening-screw. In fig. 32 the joint is made 
by a bolt and nat, and the cap-piece, shown in 
fig. 33, is constracted to act as a box-spanner 
for tightening the nuts on each leg. When the 
theodolite is mounted on the tripod-stand, it is 
usually carried by the surveyor over his shoulder 
from station to station in the field. In rough 
open country it is best to shoulder the legs with 
the instrument at the back, because the feet of 
the tripod would then first meet the ground and 
save the instrument from damage in the event 
of the bearer tripping up, but in the well- 
paved road of a town it is better to shoulder 
the tripod with the instrament in front of the 
surveyor, because should he tarn round thought- 
lessly or rapidly without his eyes on the in- 
strument, it might knock against an obstruction 
and sustain injury. Before carrying the 
theodolite from station to station the parallel 
plate screws should be turned hand tight, and 
the needle in the compass-box thrown off its 
centre, otherwise the agate bearing upon 
which the needle is balanced will soon become 
worn, and the sensibility of the magnetic action 
impaired thereby ; but all clamp screws should 
be slackened, as the parts will then adjust 
themselves better to one another in the event 
of the instrument sustaining a jar or shaking. 
Before packing the theodolite into ites box, the 
screws marked C, R, and M, for the same 
reason, should be unclamped. 
There are various types of theodolites, all 
excellent instraments, but each having some 





facture. However much they may differ in 
detail they all possess three principal move- 
ments independent of the movement of the 
parallel plates. 

(1.) The relative movement of a vertical arc 
or circle which is clamped by a screw marked 
M, the tangent screw marked J being intended 
for final adjustment only when the clamp screw 
M is tightened. Figs. 34 and 35 show side 
elevations of a plain or modern Y theodolite, 
fig. 36 being an end view, and fig. 38 a plan. 
In this instrument the telescope is attached 
above the horizontal axis and is supported in 
two forked rests called Y’s, but which are 
in this case U-shaped, and which form the 
ends of a bar fixed at right angles to the 
horizontal axis. agg a 
clasped firmly in its Y's by two semicircu 
clips, which He each hinged to the Y at one 
side, as shown at G in fig. 36, and fastened with a 
pin at the other side, as shown in fig. 34. Asthe 
pins sometimes may work loose, a safer attach- 
ment is shown in fig. 37, where a spring con- 
nexion is secured by a small milled-head screw. 
When required the telescope can be lifted out 
of its Y’s and reversed end for end in its 
supports. Vertical angles of elevation or de- 
pression are taken by revolving the telescope, as 
indicated by the dotted lines in fig. 35 and 
reading the semicircular arc, upon one side 
of which are marked degrees, as indicated 
in fig. 34, and upon the other side the 
difference between the hypothenuse and base, 
as shown in fig. 35. The vertical range 
in this instrument is limited by the posi- 
tion of the connecting piece marked L, to 
which the vernier is attached. In a transit 
instrument the telescope revolves upon its 





horizontal axis, the Y supports, which carry the 


distinguishing feature identified with the manu- | groo 


The telescope is generally |g 





a 


‘trunnions, being made high enough to admit of 


the telescope being turned completely round in 
@ vertical plane when the instrument is set up 
level. The vertical circle, as shown in fig. 3, is 
divided into four quadrants, the degrees in 
each of which are numbered from zero in a 
horizontal line to 90° in a vertical line. Two 
indices with verniers at opposite ends of a 
fixed horizontal bar record any vertical angle 
required. The graduations are made upon an 
inlaid ring of silver or palladium. A transit 
instrument is of all others the best adapted for 
ranging straight lines over an intermediate 
station on a base Jine, as the necessity of turning 
the telescope (shown in figs. 34 and $5) round 
horizontally or of reversing it end for end is 
obviated by revolving it in its supports. In 
measuring horizontal angles the telescope is 
merely traversed round the horizontal axis to 
suit the different altitudes of the distant 
points observed, and the vertical clamping 
arrangements M and J are seldom used. 

(2.) The absolute horizontal movement of the 
body of the instrument round the centering of 
the top stage. By means of a thumb-screw 
marked R, a collar which is supported by the 
upper parallel plate can be tightened and the 
body piece clamped, the tangent screw marked 8, 
which rests in a vertical pivot bearing con- 
nected to the upper parallel plate being 
intended for slow motion in final adjustment 
when the clamping collar is so tightened. 

(3.) The relative movement of the top hori- 
zontal stage, marked © in fig. 3, carrying with 
it the telescope and verniers, while the bottom 
horizontal limb containing the primary scale of 
divisions remains clamped. These two plates 
work parallel to one another, the stage being 
clamped to the limb at C and D, as previously 
described. In figs. 34, 35, 36, and 38 the magni- 
fying eye-piece marked X for reading the 
vernier moves round the limb, by working in a 
re-entering angle or slot under the rim, and is 
brought over one or the other of the verniers as 
required. In figs. 3 and 4 each vernier has a 
magnifying eye-piece to itself. In some instru- 
ments the magnifying eye-pieces are fitted with 
circular ivory screens to reflect light upon the 
vernier scales. When the centre of the stage 
within the vertical side frames E and F is occu- 
pied by a compass-dial, as shown in figs. 1, 22, 
and 38, the position of outside clamping arrange- 
ments shown in figs. 3 and 34 is generally 
adopted, but, when this is not the case, the 
clamp and tangent screws are better arranged 
as shown in fig. 12, where the clamp screw is 
acted upon by a german-silver spring fixed in 
the place of the circular compass-box. A long 
trough compass- box, shown in fig. 10, is 
attached to the under-side of the limb 
marked P by four screws through the unshaded 
ved portion of the section shown in fig. 11, 
into which it slides with the needle-lifter out- 
s'de the connexion. The capstan-headed screws 
shown upon each side at the end of the box 
are for adjusting the graduated blocks to the 
respective points of the needle. The glass 
cover can be removed by opening the hinged 
flap at the end of the box, which is secured in 
its place by a milled-headed screw. In figs. 
1, 22, and 38, the spirit levels shown in 
plan upon the stage are of equal length. In 
fig. 12, one is made longer than the other, 
and the trough-box containing the long 
needle is attached to the limb in a 
line parallel to the longest of these two 
bubbles, the short bubble being placed 
parallel to a line joining the zero point of the 
raduated circle with the opposite division 
marked 180°, and in a line at right angles to the 
run of the long bubble. Thus when the vernier 
plate is clamped at 360° by means of the screws 
C and D, the line of collimation in the telescope 
is parallel to the centre line of the compass- 
box. The stage and limb while clamped are 
then revolved together, until the needle stands 
at rest at the zero points upon the graduated 
blocks in the trough-box. The magnetic 
meridian being thus determined, the body-piece 
of the instrument should next be clamped at R, 
and the stage released by means of the screw, 
C. Having done this, the telescope is ranged, 
with the limb clamped, to any given point for 
observation, and the stage ia then reclamped in 
proper position by the screws,C and D. The 
rotations of the upper plate or stage are effected 
by simply touching the telescope and moving it 
round. The angle traversed must be read off 
the same vernier which was selected to set the 


: instrument to zero. By this arrangement the 


instrament is capable of serving the same pur- 
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as a miner's dial, in addition to the more 
Ptended usefulness of a theodolite. 

In the daytime sufficient light is admitted 
‘nto the telescope to see the cross wires in the 
diaphragm-plate distinctly ; but in setting out 
tunnels underground, or when used at night in 


seen. Fig. 4 exhibits a small oil lamp, 
OS oa upon 4 side stand attached to one 
of the upright frames, marked F, When 
required for use, it is provided with a specially 
pre wick. One of the trunnions upon 
which the telescope revolves is perforated in 
the line of the horizontal axis, and fitted with 
a glass stop- piece. By means of a small 
diagonal reflector, carried by an arm which is 
acrewed into the outside tube of the telescope, 
axial illumination is obtained. The reflector and 
‘ts connexion to the outer rim of the telescope 
are made as small as possible, so as not to impede 
the passage of the cone of rays in their con- 
veyance from the object-glass to the cross 
wires. Thus, when the object observed is also 
‘iuminated, clear vision of the point desired 
along the line of collimation is obtained. 











RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 

3,018, Inspection Chamber for Drains. R. P. 
Beattie. 

The subject of this invention consists of a chamber 
of glazed stoneware or other material having 
junctions at the ends and sides for connecting to 
the drain. A metal frame is secured on the top of 
the chamber, and is covered with another frame, 
into which is inserted a glass el. The upper 
frame is made with a hollow rim, into which the 
lower frame fits, and is made air-tight by packing. 


3,019, Ventilators. R. Buffham. 


By an arrangement of two wheels formed of seg- 
ments of glass, and which form alternate spaces, 
ventilation is obtained, and controlled by the turn- 
ing of one or other of the wheels. Rubber packi 
is used to make the joints water-tight, aad to allow 
for contraction and expansion. 


3,115, Coal Plate. G. Kyte. 


This invention consists of a plate fitted with latch 
bolts, which engage beneath the lower edge of a 
fillett, and lock the plare into its socket. It is 
actuated by a tumbler, which falls by gravity when 
the coal-plate is dropped into position. It cannot 
cant or tura over, nor can it be opened from above, 
but is easily removed by pressure from below. 


3,134, Cooling, Warming, and Moistening 
Air. J. Howorth. 


This invention consists in an arrangement of 
chests or pipes, in a grid or such like means of 
warming and moistening air, the moisture being 
eflected by the use of a sypbon ipe, which 
saturates the air passing near or Tureen it. 


4,539, Fittings for Baths. A. Burnand John 
Macdonald. 


The fittings which are the subject of this patent 
have reference to ~— the hot and cold water 
supply before it is in the bath, both being 
turned on by one central distributing tap. A 
central chamber is also formed for receiving and 
mixing the hot and cold water, and distributing it 
to the different baths at any desired temperature. 

4,824, Warming Buildings, &c. B. Verity. 

According to this invention, a current of washed 
air is induced by the action of a jet or jets of water. 
A deflector breaks up the jet into fine mist or spray, 
which cleanses the air passing through it. When it 
is desired to warm the air, a boiler, heated by an 
Argand burner, is used. 


4,837, Improved Wrench. H. Lucas and A. 
H. Bishop. 


By this invention the adjusting jaw, instead of 
sliding over the leg or stem of the wrench, slides in 
4 slot cut through the leg or stem, giving greater 

ngth and convenience. 


5,708, Hopper Wagons. TT. Rodger and 
Others. 


an invention consists in fitting a into an 
inary railway wagon of such constraction that on 
ces the door of the hopper at the bottom the 
- ole contents of the wagon will run out b vi- 

tion without the assistance of manual fn : 


While doors at the side are also added to facilitate 
emptying the trucks. 


ie py APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

arch 11,3 6 ov 

wit pee Sores Rims —3,70 

Wak noo —8,754, M. Hall, Portable Pipe Fitters’ 

Adlon och to Tools, ~-8,757. W. Pilditch, 
} ng ry! Henglog Doors. — 3,789, H. Hunt, 

re“ “ Grates.—3,803, F. Frenzel, 


Varch 14. ~ 
W. Bellant Orel J- Wright, Fire Grate.—3,822, 


or Stoves, —3, 850, J. Gooch, Shop Presta 


cal work, the wires would not be/| y 





122. ‘ 
16 to 19, Meirose Villas, 96 years, ground-rent 
“I. : 
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March 15.—3., F, Hinde, Faste 

Knobs, o,--3,689," F. Abbey, ani 

Formation of Main Drains, Conduits, or Sewage 

Pipes. —3,912, J. Browne, Locks for Doors.—3,916, 

a ma Saw Seta 
ar .—3,938, W. Day, Chimney Cowl.— 

3,942, A. Bayliss, Lock Bolt. —8,949, . Quinn, 


Down Spouts, Soil Pipes, &c.—3,961, E. Young and 
os cong + , ne A a W. 
can, Giaz 0ofs,—3,9 A. 
ay or Fire Grates. ’ an oe 
arch 17.—4,001, E. Ledger, Shop Window 
Fittings.—4,005, A. Fielding, Artistic Poheery:—- 
4,008, W. Weissenburg, White Lead.—4,023, W. 
a ler, Stove for — off Old Paint. —4,033, 
inves, Casement Stay. —4,0 , i 
Window Fasteners, ee 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


16,896, J. Fagan, Ball-cock for Water-closet 
Cisterns.—31, F. Beauchamp, Fastenings for Win- 
dows, &c.—2,305, H. Doulton & W. Rix, Orna- 
menting Pottery, Tiles, or Glass.— 2,482, W. Tuffee, 
Manvfacture of Portland Cement, Bricks, Tiles, &c. 
— 2,534, J. Stephens and R. Clark, Manufacture of 
Portland, Roman, and other Cements. —2,656, J. & 
J. Lind, Stovesand Fireplaces.—3,115, R. Groeott, 
Fastening Knobs to Spindles. —16,956, W. Stevens, 
Ventilating and Flushing Water-closets.—235, 8. 
Shields, Fixing Wood Block Floors. — 944, J. 
Stewart, Flushing Valve for Cisterns of Water- 
closets, &c.--1,457, E. Tonks, Sash Fasteners. — 
2,508, J. Sutherland, Mortising Machines.—2,848, 
W. Kimberley, Plough and Sash Fillister Pianes. — 
3,002, W. Lord, Window Fittings.— 3,117, C. 
Gannaway, Shield for Ventilators.—3,)68, 


Trickett and J. Noad, Hydraulic Cements, Limes, Iron and 8 


Mortars, or Concretes. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Teo Months. 

5,898, H. Turner, Gas Kitchen Ranges.—15,983, 
G. Courtier, Kitchen Ranges.—2,315, H. Lake, 
Ventilating Apparatus.—6,943, E. Wright, Ven- 
tilating Rooms.—17,116, E. Moore, Curing Damp 
Walls.—1,758, J. Harrington, Sash Fasteners.— 
1,782, G. Harvey, Gutter Brackets. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Marcu 14. 
By Rice Baos. 
Little Ilford, Forest-road—Manor Cottage, free- 
OE cesiissitincnmnaniiotn ‘ Les ————_ 
A piot of freehold land ...... : 70 
By Lewis & Bapcocr. 
Hante, near Lymington—Three leasehold cottag 

















OE Ba, Bt, Gs: cccvincecsoses : ene 200 
Mazgcn 165. 
By Desewuam, Tawsox, & Co. 

Highgate—1 to 8, Swaine’s-lane, copyhold ............ 1,576 
134, Highgate-road, — Sie . we 

Kentish Town, Falxiand-rosd—Falkland Cottage, 
copyhold _........... ‘sta cniiainanamapenndncinnaibennmmmatinte 200 

By F. Jotty & Co. 

Limehouse—45, East India-road, freehold ............ 500 
45, Bast India-rvad, freehold ......... ~ 660 


Plaistow—1, London-terrace, 94 years, ground-rent 





By C. Rawiey Cross. 
Harrow-road—Three pts of freehold land..........-. 375 
y F. Srocxgs. 
Putney, Norroy-road—Twenty-four plots of free- 
hold land econeouen os 


eeteereee 


3,101 





Marcu 16, 
By Hanps & Jenxrwsor. 
St, Obristopher—The Fuuntain sugar estate, con- 
taining 172 acres ................+ . 3,000 
By C. P, Wurrecer. 
~~ Jewin-crescent, 79 years, ground-rent 
1 


Pwrrrer erry TTT TT TE eee ee LL aed 





: 1,400 
By Fo.tes, Horssr, Sons, & CassEit, 
Lavenham—Freeho!d manufacturing premises ...... 1,950 
By Harman Bros. 

Dalston—61, Graham-road, 72 years, ground-rent Si. 615 
Totteoham, High-road—Niae plots of freeboldland 1,000 
Stoke Newington—1l02, Brooke-road, 92 years, aad 





DE-reMt 70. ......c00e-ceree-veeee sestene ose 

Seckney—Groucd-rent of 361, 1¢s, a year, term 30 

FORTS cesccsceceersencersernerecrereessentenseseecssanaasonsens 
By F. J. Bisizr. 

Rotherhithe—21 to 29 odd, Bush-road, 39 years, 

ground-rent 4J. ........... sndhtiabeeestgtateiinn 450 

4 to 8, Martin's-terrace, 33 years ground-rent 


17 and 19, Osprey-street, 64 years, ground-rent 


¥ -rent 
en. ae 


9, Paradise-street, freebold .. iieececeameninat 180 
Marcu 17. 

By Newson & Haxpive. 
Caledonian-road—Improved rental of 971. a year, 
term 19 FOOT .......eccccceecseecegecnenenereseceeeesetens 
Brixton 72, 76, and 78, Holland-road, 35 years, 
ground.rent 18/, .... eusurtenes Ph Pe 

By W. A. Braxemone. 
Westminster—12 and 13, Frederick-street, 10 years, 
ground rent 200. .........00 + ++. shiateds 
$7, Page-street, 22 _ — aan... & 

. Youne. 
Poplar—Ground-rents ! 21. 1s. 3d,, reversion in 45 


108 

Gicend- conte of 151., reversion in 31 years ..... — —_ 
By Baan, Kuewert, & ELDRIDGE. 

Wiliesden—1, 2, and 3, the Cheenute, 97 years, 

-reat 18%. O08 ©9088 -eee+) 8 ce eee totes  eeeeeeree 

4 and 6, The Chestnuis, 97 years, ground-rent 


gig S0gREtORSOs Coe 27 OS0SEESES NESSES CORSOS CODES ORES ONN0SE 
*seeee 
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entilator Cowl.—3,958, T. Chilton, Cast Metal | 





By EB. Srruson, 
and | Walworth — 85, + semenamogicaiets 58 years, 
rent 





ground. ‘ : 
$ to 11, Thurlow-street, freehold ‘ tetnceg: ASTS 
Blackfriars—Grousd-rent of 80/., reversion in 99 
FONTS  ccccspnee ; ei A ee =o sone 
Rotherhi he—6 to 12 even, Delaford-road, 90 years, 
GTOURA-TONE BOL. ooo... cece. .ccceceesceeee 765 
— * oats Eugenia-road, 94 years, ground-rent 


























IE. bsemeneatiebiistnatisonnmnnitiediecemmubenmesencemmiiias cal 2 
Peckham—16, 8t. Mary’s-road, freehold eipedsaes rr 
Old Kent-road—8 to 14 even, Haymerie-rosd, 80 
_ years, ground-rent 251. oo... cceseesceneneneees 510 

Brixton—i to 4, North View Cottages, 4} years, 
ground-rent 61. 108. ................... : ‘ 85 

Wandsworth-road—1, Westbury-street, 76 years, 
1, Crichton-street, 76 years, ground-rent 5/. ...... 160 

Magcn 18, 
By Hamrrow & Sons. 

Portland-place—No. 36, with stabling, 19 years, 

ground-rent, LOOL, 2.00... ..cccccececees sohemueiainis 2,000 
By Extis & Sow. 

Regent-street—No. 177, an impreved rental of 
a: MN IN ccndsinchunspscssaacedocoseenoasiote 4,120 

Camberwell — ls2, Camberwell-grove, 36 years, 


By F. Harps. 
Bromley, Kent—21 and 22, Farwig-lane, freehold... 310 








MEETINGS. 
Satvurpay, Marcu 26, 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to New 

Municipal Buildings, Glasgow. 
Mospay, Marcu 28, 

Royal Institute ¥ British Architects.—Mr. W. H. 
Crossland on *‘ The Holloway Sanatorium and the Royal 
Holloway Coilege.’’ 8 pm. 

Society of Arte (Cantor Lectures). — Professor W. C. 
Unwin on “ Machines for Testing Materials, especially 
teel.”” Il. 8 p.m. 

Tuxspay, Marcz 29, 

Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution.—Ninth Annual 
Dinner. (Holborn Restaurant, 6°30 p.m.) 

inatitution Civil Hugineers.— Further Discussion 
upon Col. E. Maitland’s paper on “Gun Sreel."’ 8 p.m, 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Annual Dinner, 

W epwespaYy, Marcu 30. 

Carpenters’ Hali, London Wail (Free Lectures to Build- 
ing Artizans) .— Professor T. Roger Smith on “ Bricks and 
Brickwork.” 8 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. — Mr. 
~ Nelson Boyd, M.Inst.C.E., on ‘‘The Panama Canal,” 


p-m 
Society of Arts. —Mr, A. Reckenzaun on “ Electric 
Locomotion.” 8 p.m. 
Farpay, Aprazit 1, 
Architectural Association.—Members’ Soirée. 8 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ coy 78 
Mr. E. W. Moir on ‘*‘ Hydraulic Appliances at the Forth 
Bridge Works.”” 7°3) p.m. 
Sarcrpar, Apri 2. 
- ener Association,—Visit to Lambeth Palace, 
‘30 p.m. 
Royal Institution —Lord Rayleigh on‘‘Sound,.”’ 3 B=: 
Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors.—Dr. A 
Carpenter, J.P., on ‘‘ Disinfection.”” 630 p.m. 








Miscellanen. 


Exhibition of Marine Meteorological 
Instruments.—An interesting and instructive 
exhibition of marine meteorological instruments, 
organised by the Royal Meteorological Society, 
was opened on Tuesday, the 15th inst., in the 
Library of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
25, Great George-street. Specimens of almost 
every kind of instrament used for taking 
meteorological observations at sea were included 
in the exhibition; sets of instruments as sup- 
plied to the British, French, Datch, and other 
navies being shown. There are numerous 
forms of deep-sea thermometers, including 
Johnson’s registering metallic, the records of 
which are obtained by the varying expansion 
of brass and steel bars acting upon indices; 
Miller-Casella maximum and minimum; and 
Negretti & Zambra’s reversing thermometer. 
Special interest attached to the instruments 
which were used on board the Challenger, many 
of which were constructed by Mr. Buchanan 
during the voyage of that vessel. The instra- 
ments and apparatus used at the Scottish 
Marine Station, Granton, near Edinburgh, and 
at the Lochbine Marine Institute, Isle of Mull, 
were also shown. In adiition to the above there 
were various forms of anemometers, rain-gauges, 
logs, current meters, clinometers, &c., for use 
on board ship. 

The New Law Courts for Birmingham. 
Her Majesty the Queen on Wednesday last 
laid the foundation-stone of this important 
public building, of which Messrs. Aston Webb 
& KE. Ingress Bell are the architects. After 
the laying of the foundation-stone, the architects 
were presented to Her Majesty. We gave a 
view and plan of the buildings in the Builder 
for July 31 last. 

“BH. J. & C. Major, Limited.”— The 
prospectus of this new company, which has 
been formed to carry on an old-established 
roofing tile, pottery, and brick-making business, 
will be found in our advertising columns, 
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Value of Building Land on the Thames 
EBmbankment.— On Wednesday Messrs. Daniel 
Smith, Son, & Oakley submitted for sale, at the 
Auction Mart, the freehold building site on the 
Victoria Embankment, covering an area of 
about 8,836 ft., the buildings upon the site 
being at present occupied by Messrs. Woodfall 
& Kinder, the well-known printers. The pro- 
perty has a frontage of 82 ft. to the Embank- 
ment, and 50 ft. to Milford-lane, with an 
average depth of 120ft. The existing premises, 
in the occupation of Messrs. Woodfall & Kinder, 
containing three stories, were included in the 
sale, and it was stated that as they were only 
held until Michaelmas of the present year, the 
purchaser would have possession at that time. 
In offering the property, the auctioneer pointed 
out that land on the Embankment, more espe- 
cially between Somerset House and Blackfriars, 
where this preperty was situated, was daily 
increasing in value. It adjoined the offices of 
the London School Board, the land immediately 
adjacent to those offices having since been sold 
for a much higher sum than the School Board 
authorities gave for theirs. On the property 
being submitted the highest offer was 15,000/., 
on which the auctioneer announced 25,000I. as 
the reserved price at which the property would 
be sold, but no offer of that amount being 
made, the property was withdrawn. We may 
add that new printing works and offices are 
about to be erected for Messrs. Woodfall & 
Kinder in Long-acre, Mr. W. 8. Witherington, 
of Mark - lane, being the architect. Messrs. 
Patman & Fotheringham are the builders. 

Building around Epping Forest. — The 
acquisition of Epping Forest by the Corpora- 
tion has been followed in succession by the 
owners of several estates in the neighbourhood 
of Chingford and other localities adjoining the 
forest utilising their properties for building 
upon. Onthese estates new roads have been 
formed, and building has already been com- 
menced. In connexion with one of these pro- 
perties, known as the Hartwell Estate, situated 
in High-street, Chingford, Mr. Richard J. 
Collier conducted a sale of building sites on 
Saturday last, at the Royal Forest Hotel. The 
estate is near the new parish church, and 
within a short distance of the Chingford Rail- 
way Station. There was a large attendance at 
the stale. The number of plots offered was 
sixty-three, some of which have frontages to 
High-street, and others to a new thoroughfare 
named Warren-road, which has been formed 
through the centre of the estate. The plote 
submitted have frontages of 20 ft., with average 
depths of about 125 ft. Several of these were 
sold at prices ranging from 35l. to 40. each. 
For a corner plot at the junction of High-street 
and Warren-road, having a frontage of 40 ft. 
and a depth of 150 ft., 951. was offered, but 
this sum not amounting to the reserve it was 
bought in at 1051. It may be added that the 
building operations now geing forward in the 
neiglibourhood include the erection of a large 
new banqueting pavilion in the grounds of the 
Royal Forest Hotel, Mr. Morter, of Stratford, 
being the contractor. The Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company bave also erected a much en- 
larged station at Chingford. 

Sugar in Mortar.—In reply to inquiries 
as to the use of sugar in “chunam” (the 
marble-like coating of Indian rooms) and in 
ordinary mortar, a correspondent in the Gan- 
jam district of the Madras Presidency kindly 
informs us that the natives rarely use sugar in 
mortar for building purposes, but they use a 
highly prepared mortar for plastering walls, 
Ceilings, and verandah pillars, which takes a 
high polish and makes a capital imitation of 
marble. It will stand washing with soft-soap 
water, and is composed of the following :— 
100 Ib. good slacked shell lime, 14 Ib. country 
sugar (cheeney), the white and yolks of sixteen 

eggs, 4 lb. good butter-milk, 25 lb. well sifted 
cleaned fine sand, 1 Ib. butter, 50 Ib. water. 
These articles must be well mixed and placed 
in & Covered tub, and allowed to remain so for 
three days before using. If this marble mortar 
could be tinted, it might be very usefaol in the 
inner walls of English houses, and in ite white 
state it would come in for ceilings. Washable 
walls and ceilings of a permanent character are 
a great desideratum in this country for sanitary 
purposes, and especially in our smoky towns. 
Our correspondent gives the following com posi- 
tion as having been used for ordinary building 
purposes, and found very serviceable: 120 Ib. 


lime, 240 Ib. sand, 2 Ib. Jaggery sugar, water in 
proportion.—Produce Markets Review,’ 
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tary Inspectors.— We have received the pro- 
spectus of a course of lectures and demon- 
strations which are to be given at the Parkes 
Museum on Tuesdays and Fridays during April 
and May. These lectures are intended for the 


j instraction of sanitary inspectors. The follow- 


ing is a list of them :—April 15th, introductory 
lecture, “ General History, Principles, and 
Methods of Hygiene,” by Dr. Alfred Hill, 
M.R.C.8.; April 19th, “ Ventilation, Measure- 
ment of Cubic Space, &c.”’, by Capt. Douglas 
Galton, R.E., C.B., F.R.S.; April 22nd, ‘‘ Water 
Supply, Drinking Water, Pollution of Water,” 
by Dr. Louis Parkes; April 26th, “ Drainage 
Construction,’ by Professor H. Robinson, 
M.Inst.C.E.; April 29th, ‘‘ Sanitary Appliances,” 
by Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D.; May 
3rd, “Seavenging, Disposal of Refuse and 
Sewage ” [no lecturer’s name given |; May 6th, 
“Food (inclading Milk), Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act,” by Mr. C. E. Caseal, F.C.8S., F.LC.; 
May 10th, “ Infectious Dieeases and Methods of 
Disinfection,” by Dr. R. Thorne Thorne; May 
13th, ‘“‘ General Powers and Daties of Inspectors 
of Nuisances, Method of Inspection,” by Mr. 
J. F. J. Sykes, B.Se., M.R.C.S.; May 17th, 
“ Nature of Nuisances, including Nuisances the 
Abatement of which is Difficult,” by Mr. J. F. 
J. Sykes, B.Sc., M.R.C.8.; May 20th, “ Sani- 
tary Law,—General Enactments, Pablic Health 
Act, 1875, Model By-Laws,” by Dr. Charles 
Kelly; May 24th, “ Metropolitan Acts, By- 
Laws of Metropolitan Board of Works,” by 
Mr. A. Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. A 
nominal fee only for the course will be 
charged to cover expenses, and students 
attending the course will be granted free ad- 
mission to the Museum and Library from 
April lst to June Ist. 

Tendering at the Antipodes.— The Syduey 
Daily Telegraph of Feb. 5 reports that at a 
special meeting of the New South Wales Public 
Works Contractors’ Association, the subject of 
maintaining the system of letting all public 
works by public tender and securing honest 
tendering was discussed, and the unfair action 
of the Minister for Works in Queensland in 
passing by the lowest tenderer for a Govern- 
ment railway and giving the contract toa seem- 
ing favourite, and thus making a direct blow at 
the purity of public tendering, was strongly 
commented upon, and the following resolations 
were adopted :— 

1. ** That this Association l i he 
manner ie which Mr. Miles, the Minister for Works ia 
Queensland, has manipulated the tenders for the second 
section of the Cairns-Herberton Railway, and that his 
treatment of Messrs. Carey & Maund, the lowest 
teuderers, should be well noted by contrectors for public 
works es @ waroing not to waste their time and money in 
tendering for land works, and that the matter be 
referred for advice to the Association's solicitors as to 
what steps it is advisable to take on the subject; and, 
further, that this Association views with suspicion the 
action of the Minister.”’ 

2. ** That the above resolution be circulated throughout 

the press of the Australasian colonies.” 
It was also mentioned at the meeting that no 
instance of such unfair dealing with tenders 
had been recorded against the Tender Board er 
the Minister in the colony of Victoria, bat that 
it was quite possible that the liberties taken by 
Mr. Miles in this and other tenderings might 
be copied by other Ministers if public protest 
were not secured. 

Railways in Turkey.—The Constantinople 
correspondent of the Daily News telegraphs :— 
“Negotiations have been going on for some 
time between the Porte and a French group 
of financiers for an extension of the railway 
from the Bosphorus to Ismidt as faras Angora. 
Another group of English, German, and French 
capitalists had tendered for the same extension. 
The former proposals have now been definitely 
rejected, aud as the Sultan is convinced of the 
urgent need of the railway in order to prevent 
famine, and to give work to the unemployed, 
it is believed that the project of the latter 
group will be immediately accepted, and the 
works proceeded with.”’ 

The Baths at Baxton.—With reference 
to the paragraph in our last (p. 454) in reference 
to the Buxton Baths, Mr. Smeaton writes to say 
that he not only fixed the baths, but also manu- 
factured them, and that they are to his special 


patterns. We may take the opportunity of 


adding that the general building work was done 
by Mr. James Salt. 


“Colour: its Laws ef Contrast.” — This 
was the subject of a lecture delivered last 


week at the St. Alban’s [Public Library, by Dr. 


R. C. Puckett, head master of the St. Alban’s 





|and Watford Schools of Art. 


Lectures for the Instruction of Sani- 


[Maron 26, 1897, 


Classes.—The C 
which has been conducted by ey 
Harvey at the City Guilds Institute anaen 
close for the present on the evening of Tuesds : 
the 22ad, after receiving the visit of ay official 
committee deputed by the Institute, composed of 
Mr. I’Anson, P.R.{.B.A., Mr. Barry, Mr. Cate, 
Mr. Aitchison, and Mr. Banister Fletcher. \1, 
I’Anson having taken the chair, a testimonia) 
signed by all the members of the class was 
presented to Mr. Harvey by Mr. Herbert }) 
Appleton, Hon. Seo. of the Architectural Asso, 
ciation, and after Mr. Harvey had thanked the 
class for this recognition, every member of the 
deputation of the R.I.B.A. spoke in tarn ag to 
the advisability of having the class permanently 
established, and they promised to use thei; 
influence collectively and individually to brine 
this about. * 

Proposed Statue to Mozart.—It has bee), 
decided that a statue of Mozart shall be erected 
directly in front of the Opera House at Vienna. 
For some time past the different authorities had 
been unable to agree with regard to the site for 
the monument, but this difficulty has at length 
been happily removed, the spot selected being 
undoubtedly the finest and most appropria:: 
for the purpose in the Austrian capital. A 
competition will shortly be initiated for the bes 
design for the statue. Up to the present date 
a sum of 63,000 florins, or more than 5,200!_ 
has been raised by public subscription fo: 
carrying out the project. 

Metropolitan Board of Works.—A: the 
meeting of the Board convened for Friday, 
March 25, a few hours after these lines are 
published, the first business will be the election 
of a District Surveyor for South Islington, vice 
Mr. Rowland Plambe, transferred to the West 
Hampstead District. The Works and General 
Purposes Committee will present a report 
recommending several increases of salary. 
inclading that of Mr. John Hebb, Assistant 
Architect, from 6001. to 7001. a year. 

The Wenham Company (Limited).—1): 
directers of this company (the sole proprietors 
and manufacturers of the Wenham Patent Gas 
Lamp) anoounce that although the accounts of 
the company are only finally made up and 
audited yearly to the 30th of June, the busi- 
ness of the half-year ended December 51st. 
1886, bas resulted in a very satisfactory profit, 
which enables the Board to declare an interim 
dividend of 1s. per share for that period (10s 
per annum) leaving a large disposable amoutt. 


Lifts.—Messrs. Archd. Smith “ soot - 
making a large one-ton lift for Messrs. Fry : 
Sons’ ae premises in the City-road. This lift 
will travel the full height of the building, and 
be fitted with Stevens & Majors patent 
“Reliance” safety gear. A similar lift has 
just been completed for Messrs. Brand & Co. 
new premises in Lambeth-road. 

Technical School and College Buildings. 
Messrs. Whittaker & Co. announce for er’) 
publication a comprehensive reference -“ ou 
this subject, by Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.}..¥ a 
special acquaintance with the subject is kno . 
to many of our readers. Such book is ~ 
wanted, and ought to be very useful. The wor 
will be largely illustrated. 

Wesley Chapel and Sunday Schoo 
Camborne.—The awards in this ome woe 
have been made. In the case of re-seating a 
chapel the plans of Mr. Oliver ae ot 
Penzance, have been selected; and in ~ae 
the schools, to the plans of Mr. John 
Camborne. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 























TIMBER. 2.04 &%% 
B.a ton 6109 72 
Greenheart, B.G. .. ee 900 40? 
Bequois, U.8 foot cube 9 3 , oe 
ee eeeeeserereree 4a 0 0 41 } 
Canade PPrTT i Tt eae 5 0 0 3 10 } 
. rome Tr ee a OY 
ee aie, Yar & ¢- 
a ae. enceeteceeeteorrerrr* 3 10 0 4} . 
ry) Peretti aed 3 0 0 e 0 8 
COMBOS ... coccccccceereescesees cereereneeee 4 0 0 $10 a 
Pine, Canada red pk ea 9 5 : : : 9 
Cath, Dettale wvneroine : ¢ ‘er ; 
« BOOST eUustR te eeee ooeees ceeertees** 15 
Wainscot, serereees eee eereee sau Hr 0 $ : 
Deals, Sedandisi...0id.100 7 9° fio 0 
Finland, is. 510 0 as 
Rigs yellow 10 
st, Petersburg, let oerees eet > 0 0 8 : : 
“ te” saanaies , id : r+ o¢ 
Swedish . seveommnones © 9 












































































































































Henry Winsor, Dar: mouth 





pigcombe & Harvey, S'rete 
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=Tuoae (contionad). ian eas METALS (continued) , “864 Zea CROXLEY (Herts) _ po, ropesed new mill buildingsa¢ 
Deals— White ape s British, cake and ingot aley, Herts. for Messrs. - Dickinson & Co, Limited), 
4, Pine, a (POOR FCO ROR eeHeeeee sel Ingo reteeees COD 43 0 0 43 10 0 r, G. ubbard, &rchitect, Finsbury-circus, tee 
— d ah ane a aes | strong eteeee S20 sence ° Mo . . - = : by Mr d. Sargeant — 
~ nin Chili, bare Pere. ea vy Time. 
” Spruce, be pore ss Tenteu tan, evince 3910 0 4 ¢ 0 ON ci £22,597 52 weeks, 
> wick & Pa Wiltlntasttiaas lb, 0 9 4, 0 0 4 Scey & Son (too late) 21/699 52 
New py Ce neseencenes ones ge tbs Al'ené& DO inne, 20,629 26 = 
Battens, all kinds... one ig, | saber TO roves fOn 12 19 0 Clifford @ Gough . 20,329 | 28 
Flooring Boards, #q. 1 im., pre. nglish, common brands... 1215 9 3 7 : 7 2B. Hanson | 2,006 ee 
pared, PUT cnccessssostibiinsiiiness:: . eet, English iii Wtihieiinins terse 13 15 0 14 oO 0 T. Turner ni 19,672 : 20 a» 
DOCORE . ... cssesniadoiinns bipithibebiaks ; Srecrey— J.T. Chappel]* 19,23 2 l, 
Other: qualities i met rdinary pecial PO ig tm 16 0 1 7 6 & J. Waterman |" ” 18,396 |. 0 4 
r, PODS nce cctccensccccee eee eee Tao atte ekeeee = ? e 
“Becheane BOs sncncessibiintiiiingiin a Triv— 23 ” ie - *.8 —— 
BUOOTD  ccsstnttia nc: eesceeeces Straits. rg gaa ton 102 15 9 000 DALSTON — For redecorating the Dalston Baptis¢ 
Mahogany Csta mrssreesenenene . Australian a M215 9 9 0 @ | Chapel, Messrs. Searic & Hayes, &rchitects, Ludgate 
St. D-mingo, cargo « aie vosee ° TT Scere ‘16 09 4g 9 0 | Chambers :— 
Mahogany, Mexican, cargo iy * ¢¢0e00 Exton & Burton ieee se £217 0 0 
ar wal Pv ootees OILS a eRe ° 197 0 0 
ondur ry) rteee . inc ted ie 
Maple Bird's-eye $098 © 998008 OG eb es eeeece nee a “ht ee ° . ton 20 2 6 b 8) 7 6 _— (eccepte } a teteeeense. we = ° 
ase 7 eae —— Ceylon’ OS ssc O88 teeeeee . = 0 3% 0 9 DARTMOUTH —For alterations and additions to the 
. tee Rare west ton 5 : oe — 9° 082 vescee 22 0 = 19 ; Coffee Tavern Dartmouth, for the Coffee Tavern Company, 
Satin, St. Domingo gee veneer ee 3 1° © | eappuied Back, architect, Darren 73 —_— 
Porto Rico venemedes Peecececese Ot ee esceses ; c oe brown no * 808880000 ceee #8 eeees » 20 15 0 20 17 6 oo Bros. Kingswear £329 10 0 
Walaut, Italian” coomsienteeevonses Ton nseed. refined cee tn BE O@ Sean 0 R. & R. Pillar, Dart oe 
allow and Oleine |."""" 25 0 6 Wisse eee we —ss 
METALS. jeating. UG, sttteeenssssesse . ces . S ; Henry Wiasor, Dartmouth |. """"*"*"" 339 8 9 
lnox—Bar, Welsh, in London...ton 4 OD inc s 00 129 9 re Cone met “» 
pet Wales .. weir ss <i ‘ Tvnrinri, Ww & Grant, Dartmouth (accepted) 314 0 Oo 
as Rt ffordshire on *eteee me } + in Casks *** Consens, e ’ 
shoots, single, in Basa wae a a eee 684 DARTMOUTH. — y,, wtrations and sdditions to 
Hoops e errercoee 6 Stockholm POF OCC Cet bere Settee barre] 0 15 0 0 1s 8 Premises and shops, Lower-street, Dartmouth, for Mrs, 
Nail-rods se Pee cerees & e! SOP Ce eeer ees #4 es ** Ot tee eee 0 12 6 0 0 0 a r. E. H, Back, &rchitect Quantities 
supplied -— 


Bi oeeedocen, £378 10 9 
meta 325 0 0 


‘i Ti pat lS ree wn, . & RK. i Dartmouth _* “eats 343 9 9 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. ©. Row & eale Dartmouth Te 

























































311 0 9 


F. Maa: der, Dartmouth (accepted) _ 300 0 9 
B. Williams, Dartmouth ib eeiideasse 00 
CONTRACcTs. 
<n » ti eED a the erection of a small house ip 
“*U@X-road, Chase Side, Enfield. Mr. W. ‘ Potter, 
ature of Work. or Materials, By whom r uired, | Architect, ~ aFveyor, or Tenders te be | Tooley-street’ L udon Bria ©, architect 
- rk, | . " ngineer, delivered, Page. Parker Br. « ; Enfield” pveeesedenecenes £330 0 9 
: | nT ae idd, Enfie‘d SORES Seetticeas 295 § 
‘king Down ani Rebuilding Brid ‘«seeseeen./ Komt Magistrates bight... ae 28th | ij ‘ooxs & Meader, Eofield (accepted) 275 0 0 
Bone ich nee : iisaibiga nt eeiadibeiadina: | Woolwich age Ja. > a nS gay Marth 28th ii. Horrison & ( poe Mollelg 267 090 
Broken Granite NRE Se ore ere Sey Loca Board ©. matte April 2nd | jj Aaietela & anith, Evfield .."” sree 25210 9 
Roads, Drains, &o., Tunbridge Wells... hema ieee |W. B. He a eae April 4h | xii, Ash vs ae GD eesssees, _ enenens 243 0 oO 
“wort ner Eada ERIE 8 bse erpsene Rt, Marylehone Grdns. | H. Saxon Snell & Son... do, | wii. Pavey, paenotie cand OIE 23) 0 0 
Erection of Dust Destructor, NS ictutb eng.” Wandsworth Bd. of Wks Official 0080s 0800. veces. do, | Xi, Semi ce ee 
Supply of Horses, Carta, and Drivers ""*” | Hornsey Loca! Board _ iT. De Courcy Meade 7 do. | ii, HAM (Surrey), ~ For a, Bouse at Ham, Surrey, for 
Deeben Cee crsersttcntinenae eT Te Admiraity Se salon aaa April6 &14 | ij yr: James Lesiey, Mr. R. T. Rlsam, “rchitect, Hampton 
Broken Granite sees eee thera etisttibtceee | Hackney Board of Wks | J” Lovegrove..." April 6th | ij Wick. Quantities by the architect :— 
Lain nent Mackineey etree Dublin Port & Dis Bd. B. B. + gy, eae ; do. ‘ii peelor. Kingston The eames... £3,253 15 4 
sdies’ acer ip, bf ROR a Leicester Orporation | J. og CR | April 7th | iz 4, Lane, Kingstoo-on-Thanes sees 2,684 0 Q 
Alterations and Additions to Town Hall. | Grimsby Town Coane | e.w Farebrother April llth | ii, W. Hickinbotham, Teddington on 2,627 0 6 
Swimming. Baths, &c,, Bournemouth | ""” Messrs, Roberts & C.. Pee MII chinese do. | ii, T, Hiitton. Teddington" *** 7,600 0 0 
Heating Buildings” *setseneeeeteresseeesese.| DOwebury Seen Hi. Holtom... April 12th | ij, T. Hiscock, SS no ee 2,6°0 0 @ 
Sewage Works, &c, et” Ha tte --.| Lowestoft Town Council) F.C. “tileman do, ' xii, J.H Jarvis, Fast Molesey teeter eeeees 2,592 00 
Rebuilding * New Market ’’ House, Rochester Meser.. Weod & Cul W. Ba sks er ea do, | ii, J Piller, Teddington .. YS eee 2.572 0 0 
ory hie ca en eaapen | Reigate Union | R. Larmer iupinsninenine.. do. t ii, C. Oldridge & $228, Norbiron |.” 2,546 0 © 
Road Materials 9 vraseneeeeoroveeste;secesees..] Tembridign Highway Bd) Oma, on tonne | April 16th | js ©. Bonell, Teddington (accepted) ... 2.640 9 9 
Sard Sewers, &o. sitvheeeeersassere,,,.. | Southborough Local Bd.) W. Horwee  Apriligen | xii, ee 
Restoration of St Mary's Church, Clifford The Committee | Ewan Christian | April 20¢ ip, HASLEMERE (Surrey) —For alterations and additions 
Electric Lighting Bet teeteeeeseseees...| Glaggow Corporatio 2 {9a nt TENG termes «= AD Fil 23rd | ii. to Great Stoatley, for Mr. W. tham, Q.C. Mr. c. 
Construction of Aqueduct rststeseree-sseeeseeenees.| Manchester ration, G. H. Hill “etesseeeees ces! ADE 30th | xii, Stuart Robertson, architect, Finsbury.pavement. Quan. 
Ralargement of emg — eenbcbeesss Seni, rd for London | Offciai *eeneeeseeesessssces | NOt Stated... | ij. tities supplied :— 
New Church Tower, Exeter TPP eee Cer eresseeees.., The Committee... e2eee FO Cet ceeees . ii a-ey & Son Wi en £3,500 0 0 
hae eee 3,327 0 9 
Nee ce ————s Preps me Se arate, Fairhead & ERR: 2 3,163 0 9 
rooks & a NORE 290 0 @ 
PUBLIC APPOINTM Thompson & MOE seinen 2,314 0 9 
j ; | ee ee ee 
: | | Applications | HAYES (Kent) —For restoretion of farm buildings 
; : . 
Natare of Appointment, | By whom Advertised, | Salary, | tobein, | Page ke. after fire, oi 4 ayes Street a , 
OR... ee AERC geen oon weaned gee! | architect ;— 
Road Surveyor $9968 986s serenenes eeteses -. Hackney Board of Wks. 27. Ge, weekly ........ March 32th | xvi, Bens a RDN teen — . - 
Laspector of Sewers and Drains.” ‘ieee do. | 38. Se, weekly... | do. | xvi, Wom, Samir oo" eseeerenestcncereees 744 0 9 
Borough Surveyor ana Ine tor of Nuisances Lodlow Town Council. Ny tntiiesindtedeseess.... | April tnd | xyi. Dougias Pavan. irae ss 689 10 9 
[napector of Nuisances and Surveyos sevsibinees | Bedford U. R. 8. Be scnnis eek See rrmemew | April 6th | xvi, Aueand Dien nn teenccctcntin 596 oO 9 
Bailding Inspectors Leaistane 7" *****+++000s./ Weet Ham ae | 30. ver week “"""""" do . a PE eka 
, ds ¢ " be A dence j 1 i . . 
| Borough Enviveer’s Acsistant eR aM Croydon [OF rreecvsseeenee| TS det | April 12¢ xvi HORNSEY — “RR making-up Edison.road, Crouch End 
—— "esd | ————___ eee een for the Hornsey Loca] Board. ~ Mr 
ee 


a “ P engineer and surveyor ;— 
-_— > . d ti ne, ; at 5, 

TENDERS. BRIXTON. —For re re and decoratic 

ARNOLD (Notts). 

















. T. de Courey Meade, 


Neal, Wandsworth Common... £395 0 96 
P Acre-lane, Brixton, essrs, Herring, Son, & Daw, Cooke # Oe.. Pettersen ‘neha -erenesiecin ere S51 : : 
— For 8@Werin kerbin , aD Surveyors - Adama, fingsl«n Sot aes 
~étalling Cavendish-street, Arnold, for the Arnold ‘Long! B. Stayes oP essenesescesceeees £124 10 0 Nicholls, Wood plete eatin 329 0 9 
ard of Health Quantities by Frederick Jackson, cea hedhy aS RSE IeR 102 0 96 Dunmore, Crouch OE aia a 322 0 0 
meiner, Notingham + — Peacock Bros. (secepted) ....1..°""""" % 0 0 lzzey, Hornsey -ss-eseeeeeee 320 @ 
nas Llingworth, Gladstone street, enn Mowlem & Co., Westminstac® seeseeee 316 0 @ 
‘ottingham | eseekies * -**s-seeeneeee, £3870 9 O BRIXTON.— For rebuilding new rtables and coach- * Accepted. 
Thomas Smart, Trent Bridge, N Otting. for Mr ©. J. Bone, Hillcrest, Tulse Hil] i— —— — 
tla haan, 265 10 0 C. Riddick & Sons (accepted) wniineieniies £210 0 0 ISLINGTON. — For alterations to seven houses in 
John Greaves, Front-street, Arnold, [No Competition. ] Ellivtt's-place, Esser-rovd, Islington. for Mr. Westacott. 
Notts ne ana *tasseseeeee 260 0 @ meee: ; Mr. H C. Chevalier, architect, New Broad-street .— 
veka Hawley, Wood-street, Uikeston, CLERKENWEL L.—For the erection and completion of rans, Euston-square..... ne £545 0 0 
Bane” Nottingham Hill ac vert 240 6 OO two warehouses and dwelling. houses ! Clerkenwell. Mr, Triggs, desert. pre. ¢ eases 480 0 O 
we On gtiss Red Hill; sFa0ld 0. 283 © 9 Robert W. Holden, architect Quantities supplied :— Beer, Liverpool ruad 000077" 475 0 0 
Nottin — ee, Joyce, Reduced Estimates. eee 
£2am (accepted) Po8 eee ***ee eeceee 187 9 0 siok & Rendall bee “a Z KINGSLAND.— For forming iy Fe ste _— ae 
BARKING _» : arris SOD cccsneessensessassceress , works for Messrs. Batey & Co., Limi: » at No, 
SOn8’ new factory. “Me epee ~ co. R. White & Prestige & Co. y PPPS C9 OPO ECS Se SCostececce bo > . Kin sland-road — , 
W, Hq. Wheeler Quesa Vieterie, a Jackson & Todd *OPCOS POOL Ot SRC sees ereces ns an 00 FErton A Burton, Birkbeck Works, 
street mtn shancng. ct tt tinens 0 0 5.0. Bickers’ eons 5.869 0 0 Kingsland (accepted) nn 9 OCCBSSCSa ses cucien £427 0 0 
BEXHILL (Sussex) —Por formati abou Pe ee LANDPORT —For constructing, sewering, and kerbing 
~N Tua of roads, 34 ff; oP ag with cowers, snout 850 COODEN (Susser).— For the erection of gatekeeper’s new roads on the Pitcroft Estate. Landport, Portsmouth, 
7 1,0n the Belle Hill estate, for Mr, G. Lockyer. lodge at the Home for Destitute Girls, for Lady Cliaton, for Messrs. W. N. Nance & A. KE. Hur'ord, Messrs, J, 
y 7 wal Beyer, Walbrook :— Mr. J.B. W » architect, London : — Omer Cooper & Son, surveyors, Reading, Quantities 
W. Webb, B kley ( ) +01, £400 0 9 T. H. Hutchings, Bezhil! (sccepted)... £169 0 9 supplied by the ee oa 
BROMLEY (K irra eesniy -& ¥. Evans, S vor eed ne £567 
then. . *nt).—For new works at the Rooke no twenty-four houses at Frederick Talbot, Reading |""**” 6541 0 @ 
ph ©, Common, for Mr. Charles Loyd Norman, Me’ Cc gg tor Meters 3" Deo ees Thomas P. Hall, Couthere .... 549 0 0 
‘icholso *rchitect, Quantities supplied :— “wer G Hubb. architect Quantities by Mr, J. W.R.&C. Light, Portamouth .... 527 0 © 
For Second Lodge Mr. G. ane, : D. W. Lewis, Southesa ............. 7°” - 6518 0 9 
Deund & Son |” % iniheaapies 2 wooo 008 6 0 Sergeant :— Time. Winter & Fit, Reading 2°" 497 0 © 
Wenelas Payne... Weieee 540 0 6 & £8 750 4 months, a nn 1 additi 
ome Sith oo ee 539 0 6 Allen —....... Som ; LEICESTERSHIRE.—For alterations and ad tions 
{All of he Te a: A. & B. H *¥O POR ewes es 7743 ome 6 “ at Higham Grange, Leicestershire, easrs, R, J. & J. 
sy, POP Gardenep’, Cote . J.T, ry Sa soneeeerens 7'es0 a P Goodacre, architects, Leicester :— - ‘ 
William Smith, Bromley podem icose ¢. ° P o - & Penge seen : 7'560 a = on Hort & Dicksee i sie itens : 0 
W Por New Vineries Clifford & Gough ..... i A ieee ae a ~e ivesndabeetebtkinebvhens.... a ee 
Var arham *$9800seeee rg ae £1,303 0 0 T, Turner... treevenece 7,008 | lac AS eda ae eneesstrcesseswsconnes ee 
- Smith (brickwork &o.) we =O G. & J. Waterman tS 
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THE BUILDER. 








—— 


LEICESTER.—For the construction of a stone weir 
(500 ft. long), canal lock, with flood basins er 
walla, aad other works in connerion therewith, om 
River Soar, Leicester, for the ion of Leicester, 
nog plans, specification, and quantities by 


Gordon Inet c.& . Borough Surveyor:— 

C. Baker & Co., Bradford ..........-- £27,448 18 7 
Knight & Chatwin, Sleafor’ ...... 25,99 0 0 
J. Woodiwiss, Comgee, : — 

ford aon 24.562 14 11 
Jno. B st, jo eae Ee 
Jno, Fell,  Leamingt ee 23,731 18 0 
w.d. McKenzie, Wandeworth.. 24,697 0 0 
A Kell lett, Ea’ing : 21.978 411 
; ; ort “pear 
wage Be Hai St aay 
H.W. Pattinson, Sleaford ............ 30,776 1 9 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea ............ 29,470 0 © 
Nelson & Co., Cardiff .............. 20,378 18 1 
James Dickson, Bt Albanese .. 20.316 0 0 
Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr Ty dvil 19,629 0 0 
C. Braddock, Southport ; 19,142 0 4 
E. Tempest, Leicester and Keighley 18,999 0 0 
James Evans, Birmingham* i7, 383 8 6 

. Accepted. 


LONDON.—For paving works ow the Vestry of St. 
George-in-the-East, for ose year. Mr. G. Wilson, 
eurv-yor :— 

W. H. Wheeler, Queer Victoria-street As per 
(mccOpted ) .........ccecceceecesseeenennmentees schedule. 


LONDON.—For sundry alterations at No. 135, Fulham - 
road, for Mr. J. F. Haden. Mr. J. B. Wall, architect :— 





x30 eee ' .£0 0 0 
F. Head . wu ee eS 
John Leggett, ‘Chels sea (ac septed) . 233 0 © 


LONDON —For rebuilding Nos 28) and 281, White. 
ehapel.road, for Messrs. Buck & Hickman. Messrs. Dunk 
& Geden, architects, pamemmnceecnnett = 


Ashby & Horner ......... .. £6,475 0 0 
 ~ N  \eeSes © 6,444 0 0 
John Grover & Son ...... nciaidiiadiaaaitiniaaea - 6,378 0 0 
Theskee Get ..-«ccasseen Gee 2.2 
Samuel J. Jerrard . REET eC 
James Morter ....c....c00«. SaaS SRR 6,167 0 © 
J. & J. Greenwood winced, Ta 
E. Lawrance & Sons (m cepted) deans 6,047 0 0 





LONDON.—For carrying out re-arrangement of seating 
at Olympia, Kensington. Mr. J. G. Buckle, — — 
D. Laing & Son.. ; ieinsiieaiaie 3,08) 0 





A eae 3,075 ° 0 
D. Brown & Co. (m cepted) eee. 8 8 €=—6C 
S. Yardley & Son (late) ...... eoneuitutit 293) 0 0 


f Architect's estimate, 3,001. } 

LON DON.—For the erection of a school room is 
Gordon-road, Peckham, for the Building Committee of 
the Nunhead Green Baptist Chapel. Messrs. Byrne & 
Grierson, architects, Bedford row, London :— 








H. Pennack ......... : : £247 3 0 
Spencer & Co. ..... peutic: Eee we 
R. Bawden (accepted) — : . 186810 0 
hj Ms GOED, asnntnvneistcnioedinnenboinindiin 184 10 0 





MARGATE.—For erecting two houses with shops and 
bekehouse in Alexander-road, Margate, for Mrs. E. 
Gardener. Mr. Arthur H. Clarke, Ramsgate, architect :— 


Lockwood & Co., W est gate-on- Sea 3s 00 
Clements, Margate 12% 0 06 
Finch, Birchington -on-Sea . 1,160 0 0 
Barton, Margate 1125 0 0 
Rolfe, Margate 11D 0 0 
Barwick, Margate 1,050 0 0 
Bo wan. Ramsgate 1,028 0 0 
Wales, Margate 95 0 0 

Wood, Reading-street (accepted) - 835 @ O 
Doughty, BR aR te 955 0 0 


PUTNEY. — For enlargement of the chancel and 
building chancel aisle at St. John’s Church, Putney, 
Messrs. Lee Bros. & Pain, architects, Adel phi-terrace. 
Quantities _—- — 



































8 4g Re eerer ae ee: £2,297 0 6 
Seles BO eas moat . 2.047 0 0 
Baten D Gt: cteiiniin 1950 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ‘(sccepted)... pesuuneanees 1925 0 0 
RAMSGATE. vilitais alterations to P h Coffee Tavern, 
for the Directors of the Ramsgate Coffee Co, :-— 
Martin... £196 0 06 
SO NRT CRE RF. es 103 0 0 
ge a ES ES FEE % 0 0 
J. New 87 15 0 
Miller (accepted) peseeees woe 87 O O 


RAMSGATE.—For works to extension of the Red Lion 
Hotel, for Mr. James Fieet. Messrs, Hinds & Son 

















architect :-— 
Duckett ..... £042 0 0 
Elgar we eee 8s 
ae = 333 
aramor.. . esesees 
Home ..... . 870 0 @ 
Bowman . 66 090 
Martina . 8 0 0 








STEVENAGE (Herts.). —For the erection of new post- 


office, under the direction of Mr, Morton Pickett, 
oa x — 
Croft, Stevenage ...........cs0e.+<eree £800 0 0 
Dyke & Hemyng, hasten Heath ... 805 0 0 
Bate-, Stevenage ae pamenesnane 700 0 0 
Willmott & Son, Hitchia .. sinus ae 





ee eee 


SU DBURY.—For further works at Sodbury Park Farm, 
Sudbury, Middlesex, for the Dairy Supply Company, 
Limited, consisting of new stables, with dwelling above, 
pigreries &e-. Mr. Robert P. W hellock, architect :— 

. Mackie (ace ~- ventnnennindamemencdll £361 0 0 


WEST HAM ( Eesex). cio r proposed iene and 
additions to the South Halisvi hools, for the West 
Ham School Board. Mr. J. T. Newman, "architect — 
court, Fenchurch-street. Quantities by Messrs, Rk. 
Curtis & Sons -— 

Superstracture. Foundation. Tota’. 





G. J. Hoskings ... £3,335 .. £404 ...... £3,879 

Hearle & Bon ...... 3.090 ons ta eG —tenedl 3.550 

A. Reed .... a - SBB nesses 3,534 

W. Gregar . 3,987 ay. scum 3,434 

= een 2,972 GW 3402 

SC” ccccn 2,889 ....+ 435 3,327 
* Accepted, 





WESTMINSTER.—For carrying out various works at 
the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, under the requisition 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. Walter 
— Pa ag emg Soutbampton-street, Strand :— 











snisicuipicadicanaiiloaile £193 0 0 
Ty MEET  snccauccensogentsmentinininintieliniines +» #7713 0 
Holiidey ‘: Greenwood inn fe es 
Laing & Co. .., : -- 428 0 0 
Eyears (accepted) . 339 0 @ 








*." SPECIAL NOTICE. — Lists of Tenders 
insertion. ay 


street, W 
not Jater than 12 Noon on THURSDAYS 


FIRE BRICKS. 


BEST STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS, and 

int an orn tsk Parzure Pon, Rating Pes 
ror t > 

Highest § dno _ —_ 








Purnaces, Fiint Glass 
Furnaces, Chemica! Works, Coke Ovens, &c. Boller Beating Blocks, 


London Ag 
R. CULL & SON, Falmoraion-bulidings. E.C. 


GLAZED BRICKS, 


names Oates & Gases, HALIFAX. 
A ICcKS { a ns ial Balt-glased 
— Sanitary Tubes, Glazed sony = oe Cattio, Ehoep. 
and Pig Troughs, Horse eee eee Patent “Automatic Trough Closet, 
Patent Flush Tank. Ventilating Bricks, Patent Ventilating Gullics 
and nee Seas Chimney ae for Down Draughta. 
wis Medals. Copies of Testimonials sent if required. 


aon ta :— 
R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 


BLUE BRICKS. 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, KINGSWINFORD 
Stafiordshire. Man Biuve Bricks. 











a wey ew of 


R. CULL SON. Pal Palmerston buildings, EC. 


DRAIN PI PES. 


Tiles, Closet Pans and Traps. a Junctions, &c. as einen 
Ch -Pots, Red and White. PRICES on APPLICATION. : 
. CULL & BON’S Pn Railwa 








‘London-street, Bethnal Green Station, E. 
Chief Office ;—72, Palmerston - ~ buildings, Old Broad street, E.C 


rire | THE CHELYNCH ) Bods,” and 





[Manon 26, 1887. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Registered Telegraphic Address reve, “Tun Buunra, Lornor,” 


m.. fecener ' Inquirer" (we {we are notin the habit of mak; 

but hardly worth pewter und ches M. B—J.8.C. inbeurd enone 
; shot) —W. M. (we | have no space ‘on 

that your sanitary (?) notions are utterly only be to point out 


ae and a 


vim ety ‘® means of 
manence ultimate intensi . ‘Giving per 
te be mlopted, the sauitary princi oa. Unless Cremation ;, 
to facilitate as much as possible the assimilation of cement ee 
with uoll, ven has been called the “ earth. B remains 


t at the stgll) — 
this week ).—T. C. yr empmene a ey oe ea ne tee 
proper form for insertion). een 


All statements of facts, — ped mgm 
by the name and addrees of — ae. sent fe Necom panied 


ww Publication 
aie I ng te 
Norz.—The 


= com munications 


he CTT to to THE ED eas ne ema 
advertisements and other exci y business matters abould by 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and met te tae En ns 














CORSHAM DOWN.) one 
FARLEIGH DOWN, } SOMMER _DRIED. 
BOX GROCED. COMBE DOWN, 

GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp, 


CorsHam, Witrs. 
Bath Stone. 


BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDS, 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Witts. [Apvr, 


Doultang Free Stone for 


dreu 8 87, BTAPLE 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Bion 


and Lime Merchan 
BLUE LIAS LIME eng —o 
(Ground or Lamp), minster. Chor. 


Doulting Preestone. 
Mh msec ta 
Ee yh ae eather 
is of @ very 


STONE. crystalline natare, and u- 























THE 
BRAMBLEDITOH oa | 
STONE. ce lestare, cad nan 


HAM HILL STONE. 
Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, 0 
application to CHARLES TRASK & BONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near I)minster, Somerset. 
London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apv. 


Is of the same line 





Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, %, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best best and cheapest materials 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, ‘stables, cow-sheds, and mill 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[AD‘T. 





Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White tes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. = 





NOTICE. —THE BANNER SANITATION CO. beg to give Notice that having sold over 10,000 
BANNER’S PATENT VENTILATORS, a/so a proportionate number of other Sanitary 


wuvvrvvvTVvVvVvVTVvVvvs 
Appliances, and wishing to keep pace with the times, 
25 per cent. to 40 per cent , thus offering to the public 





they have decided to reduce the prices of their goods from 
the best appliances at the lowest prices. 


BANNER VENTILATORS. 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &c. 
HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most Important EXHIBITIONS. 








-_- _ ~ — 
Saeed Tne eee 


Gold Medal. 








BANNER 














Hieatth Exhibition, 1884. 


Te te tate te ee 





For further Particulars and Revised Revised Prices, apply to 


SANITATION COMPANY: 


Wessex House, Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


put int ® 











